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THE DEAF MUTES IN THE CONFEDERACY, 

An idea, of preparing a series of facts under the above heading 
has been suggested to the writer by the interest manifested on the 
sul)jeot, as well as the eagerness with wlrleh any thing as to mutes, 
no matter how trifling, is songlit after by that class of community. 
He will relate when and where he saw them, and what they were 
doing. Though there wore many other mutes in the Confederacy, 
Ire will not make any mention of them, as he did not see them. It 
is not his design to describe the stirring scenes enacted in rapid suc¬ 
cession from 1801 to 1805. However,he will attempt a concise nar¬ 
rative of the facts, grouping them together in a compact shape, with 
such rcifloctions as may appear to him to be appropriate. 

Before concluding prefatory remarks, it may not be amiss to note 
that in some cases, the initials of the name will only be given, in 


order to avoid wounding the feelings of arry one ; and should any- 
thina written hero cause bitter feelings, it must not be considered to 
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have been done intentionally. 

In the spring of 1801, the Old Dominion was in political commo¬ 
tion, consequent on the esoiting events, occurring in the newly con¬ 
stituted Confederacy and at Washington. The convention was in ses¬ 
sion at the Mechanic’s Institute, in lliehmond, subsequently occupied 
as the AVar Department, and four y'cars afterwards destroyed by the 
great conflagration. Most of its members were whigs, for the first 
time in the political history of the State. The precipitate measures 
of the democrats who represented the cotton states in convention, 
had produced a great division in opinion, and destroyed the confi¬ 
dence the Virginians had in Democracy. The writer went to the 
Convention to cast a glance at each member, to whose care Virginia 
had committed her destiny. On entering, he beheld Es-Gov. Henry 
A. AVise, afterwards Brig. Gen. C. S. A., haranguing. He made a 
long oration in so vehement a manner and with such gestures, as to 
strike the listeners with awe. Ho declared emplmtieally that A’^ir- 
glnia should not, must not, and ought not to seoedo from the Union, 
but she must remain, and fight, if nece.ssary, for her rights and her 
all in the Union. AVhat memorable words! Had his colleagues 
been of his wiiy of thinking, the face of the Confederacy might have 
been changed ! However, bis arguments, how logical soever, failed 
to be of any weight. 

Looking around, the writer remarked a deaf mute in the audience. 
He was gazing at the orator, with his face between his hands, his 
elbow's on bis knees, and with open mouth. AA'^henover the orator 
licld up liis arms, or turned his head up, the mute would move his 
hc.ad accordingly. Tims the writer found that there was another 
mute besides himself in the Convention. They wore tlic only spec¬ 
tators in the vast orow'd wlio did not enjoy the mental entertainment 
at all. This fact caused the writer’s visit to bo anything but pleas¬ 
ant ; tliat tlie people might wonder how the deaf and dumb could 
enjoy such entertainments, was enough to embarrass him ; lost he 
should be like an ox before a haranguing man, he decided to leave, 
wlicn Mr. AV. L. Goggin, who was going to deliver an address, should 
finish his speech, and not to make one of an audience again. 

On Gov. AA'^ise’s oration being concluded, Mr. Goggin, an origlniil 
secessionist, and the whig candidate for Gov. of A^a., but defeated 
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by Gov. Lotuhcr, rose to iiiiiko some remarks in reply. He, after 


expressing regret that he differed with Mr. Wise, spoke at length on 
tlic proorastination of the Convention, and further stated that if Vir¬ 
ginia remained as .she was, her v'ast plains, her fertile valleys and 
mountains would bo the theatre of deadly contests ; her noble rivers 
poisoned by carcasso.s ; and in order to prevent her bosom from being 
desolated, she must secede at once, and finally offered the Ordinance 
of iSecoision, prepared by himself and other sece.s,sionist.s to the con¬ 
sideration of the Convention, which created a prodigious sensation. 
Ho was no prophet, as the subsequent events proved. He experienced 
a bitter disappointment, and drank deeply of the cup of misery, 
which he had filled for the State. 

It is not the writer’s design to describe the other members, nor is 
it his desire to depart from the rule set down in the preface. 

The mute above mentioned was Mr. Wilkin.s, formerly of V^irginia 
but now of Louisiana, educated at the American Asylum. He was 
a small, meagre man, though not much below the modinm height, 
with thin limbs, dark long hair, a slight moustache and a dark beard 
which was shaped something like a goat’.«. His head was small, with 
small dark eyes ; his forehead narrow ; the complexion dark. Such 
was his appearance at that time. lie and his brother came from 
Louisiana to Richmond to remain till the war which from all appear- 
aneo.s, was on the verge of breaking out, should end. 

Mr. Wilkins, sliortly after he had left school, and his brother 
emigrated with their negroes and teain.s to Louisiana, and in .some 
years made a princely fortune, notwithstanding the numerous deaths 
in the hlack family eonsetiuent on the ladiealthincss of the country, 
and the purchases made to fill the places thus vacated. Although 
the country was fruitful; magnificent forests of lofty oaks, fragrant 
magnolias, bright cotton-tree.* * * § , Ac., with Spanish moss', appropriately 
called “ Old man’.s board ” hanging and floating in the breeze, abound¬ 
ing in all sorts of game; the objects of peculiar admiration; and an 
expan,sc of living verdure, fertile .sugar and cotton fields gladdened 
the eye, yet the air they breathed, and the water they drank, .seemed 
to be poisoiiotts. In mid-summer the air was like a furnace. Meat 
spoiled ; butter nielted ; milk became bitter ; and a drink of runnim' 
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water would surely pcodijee diarrlima. Alligators, .serpents of all 
kind.s, flea.s, rod tiek.s,’’^ biiffaloe,s,t and other equally trouble.somo 
insects, too numerous to bo named, wore as “])lcnty as blackberries.” 
Those pests pcrpetpally annoyed the people. The sand along the 
margins of streams wa.s literally covered w'Hh fleas; the dark rivers 
and the sluggish lakes ahnost hidden fj-om the eye by canebrakes 
were filled with alligators and moceasiiis,^ No person on his return 
from the field could rest unless ho pulled ofY a// hi.s clothes to kill the 
fleas and rod ticks which had been ])laying on his body, greatly to 
his annoyanuo, j^ot even a lady wa.s exempt from the incursions of 
tho.so pests. She would have to go up to her chamber for tho same 
purpo.so five time.s or even ten timeji a day And still worse, chol- 

* Tlic red tick is protiaWy tlic snnllcst in.sect on earth, aiul almost invi.siblc. 
When it eiuk.s blood, it is red all over, .and eon.si'i(i! 0 !itly distingui.slial>lc. Unless 
driven off or lallcil in time, it buries itself in tlie llosii. 

t Tho buffibi is a kind of gii it, very black and stout. It bites in the same 
way as ruo.squitoes do, auil is not so shy nnd more ea.sily killed. Buffaloes wor¬ 
ry jici'iious and imim.'ils alike, They arc so miinerous that tliey killed some of 
Gen, forost’s Cavalry horses, whilst encamped near swamps in Mississijipi. 

t A kind of snake : deadly poisonous. No creature, if bitten by this, will 
survive. 

§ file fact is actual. 'I'lie writer saw with ids own eyes, a lady in Mississippi, 
complaining of tleas, and going up to pull off her dross to hunt them six times 
a day. 


era, yellow lover and other maladies often In-oko ont and raged with ! 
great violence. JIv. M ilkins wa.s plea.scd with the loontion, notwiili- j 
standing. 'Hie rich peojdo generally went to watering plaeei.i in 
spring, leaving their estates in tho care of their overseers, and re- i 
turned in fall. Mr. Wilkin.s’ brother, (married,) would ho absent at ^ 
stich retreats with his family whenever a malady broke out. 1 

Mr. AVilkins po.ssc.s.scd tliat which Gzar NiehoUns would have en- i 
vied—sound health; indeed ho was a man of robu.st con.stitution in | 
spite of small per.sonal dimensions. Cholera or yellow fever was no j 
terror to him. In times of pestilence ho would remain at home, tak¬ 
ing a philosophical view of the aspect. But he did not always stay I 
at home : he travelled extensively in Texas, Arkansa.s and other ! 
parts of the southwest. He often went hunting on a largo scale. He I 
killed hundred.* of alligators. In a word, an account of Iiis .adven- ! 
turcs, encounters with wild bca,sfs and danger.* incident to the life of | 
a backwoodsman would form a volume. j 

Like many other southerners Mr. Wilkins had a body servant.! ! 
The servant, although a slave, was well read and conversant with tho ' 
sign language. He invariably accompanied his master in his travels; 
or hunts; generally took charge of hi.s money and wrote letters for | 
him. This worthy African would accommodate his master in any i 
way, and on no account let any thing sour his temper or mar liis ’ 
pleasure. I 

Mr. Wilkins had a great aversion to reading, and therefore did I 
not learn u now word, and he forgot many words learned at school. I 
This fact induced his brother and his children to learn signs, and | 
they eventually became master.* of the sign language. They were ! 
attached to him, and were anxioas to make him pass time pleasantly, 
and ready at all times to entertain him with stories, Ae. 

Mr. Wilkins’ negroes understood him readily : they often indulged 
themselves in “silent” talk. Such was the life of Mr. Wilkins up 
to the tinso when Louisiana seceded from the IJtiion. 

Mr. Wilkins’ brother was a Major in the Corps of Virginia Bc- 
serves, organized for homo defence, which office he held <o the close 
of the war. Tlie Re,servos wore subject to sneers, jeer.*, Ac., as they 
never smelt gunpowder or experienced the tented life. They were 
facetiously spoken of as “Holiday Soldiers:” their organization as 
being foDiicd for show rather than service, 'rho Major wa.s of even - 
temperament, like a rock against which the W'avcs beat in vain. 

Major IViikins was a large man, above the medium lieiglit, with 
regular feature,*. Ho was a hand.somo man. In short, ho did not 
resemble his brother in any rc,spect. He was affable and accessible, 
and his house likewise open to mutes of all classes and conditions! 
Any mute would l>o handsomely entertained in mental and physical 
matters at his liouse. He was regular and clear in tho sign langiui'-o. 
He would have made an excellent principal of a deaf and dumb hi- 
stitutioii. 

Mr. Wilkins was rpiick tempered, and wa.s easily excited. If any 
person dilferod with him on any subject, ho would get excited and 
toll him “you are yourself; I aiai my.solf.” Ncwplirase.s.' He .shoaild 
by all means have been rcivarded by the Literary Fraternity for Ids 
novel invention of Amcrieauism. 

The second time the writer saw him, ho ivas gazing with intense 
admiration at a large paper hung up at the window of a store, to 
attract people in to buy something. On this paper was a scene well 
done in water colors by a confederate, repre,renting the “Firing on 
Fort Sumter” by tlie South Carolina A^oluntcors under General 
Beauregard. Nothing further was seen of him. Ho was travelling 
in the South, accompanied by the African, of cour.sc. 

Nothing has been heard of tlie Wilkin.s family since the war. 
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[Corresjioiulencc of the New York I'iveuiiig Post.] 

A DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE. 

THE IITSTOUY OF A CIIAUITAIILE IN,STlTtJTIO.V IN WASHINflTON. 

WASiiiNfiTON, Jaiuiiiry .5, 1860. 

In the absence of Congress and the ab.sorbing topics connected with 
its daily so.ssion.s, I have taken time, to oxtiniinc into the affairs of a 
charitable in.stitntion which has grown np in the District of Colum¬ 
bia under the fostering care of the Govennnont, and is known as the 
“ National Deaf-Mute College,” connected with the “ Columbiti In- 
.stitution.” 

The act of incorporation for this college was granted in 1856, and 
in the following year j\Ir. Edwtird M. Galhaudet (son of the celebra¬ 
ted pioneer in deaf-mute instruction. Dr. Galhiudet) was induced to 
take charge of the enterprise. It received the assistance of Amos 
Kendall and other prominent citizens from the outset, but the marked 
suocos.s of the philanthropic enterprise is in a great measure due to 
the untiring'enorgy and skill of its principal, Mr. Gallaudet. 

The in,stitution was soon settled on a secure basis, fully Squalling 
the other schools in the country in advantages, if not in size. Not 
satisfied with this result, the idea was conceived of extending the 
range of .study so as to cover a regular collegiate course. To do this 
would bo to advance beyond any other deaf-mute in,stitution in the 
world. 

Congress gave its sanction to the stop in April, 1804, by pa.ssinga 
bill authorizing the imstitutioa to confer degrees in the arts and sci¬ 
ences, and in Juno following the college wa.s publicly opened—the 
young author of the enterprise, Mr. Gallaudet, being installed Pres¬ 
ident. In July, Congress purchased a tract of land adjoining the 
former grounds of the institution, to furnish sites for new buildings, 
and in September of the same year the college commenced its .sessions 
under the name of “The National Deaf-Mute College,” and with the 
following faculty : 

E. M. Gallaudet, A. M., President and Professor of Moral and 
Political Science. 

R. S. Storrs, A. M., (from the Hartford Institute,) Professor of 
Linguistics. 

Ilev. L. Pratt, A. M., (from the Penn.sylvania Institute,) Profe.ssor 
of Natur.al Sciences. 

Ilov. W. W. Turner, A. M., (late Principal of the Hartford Insti¬ 
tute,) Lecturer on Natural History. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, (late Profe.ssor in Dartmouth College, and 
now member of Congress from New Hampshire,) Lecturer on Astron- 
my. 

Peter Baumgras, Instructor in Art. 

Quito recently Professor Foy, of the New York Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, has accepted a position in the faculty. 

The .ability of deaf-muto.s to engage successfully in scientific and 
classical studies has been demonstrated, and the interest of the inutes 
themselves evinced, by the .attendance of thirteen students from Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio, and the 
District of Columbia. 

In view of the fact that there arc fifteen thousand deaf mutes in 
the country, this new enterprise is of no small importance. The State 
governments usually provide for the common school education of these 
unfortunates ; but this college goes further, and provides a thorough 
collegiate course for the few who by nature are adapted to become 
teachers of their kind or to gain prominent positions in the commu¬ 
nity. Students who can command the means are expected to pay, the 
entire charge for board and tuition, being only one hundred and fifty 
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dollars per annum ; but a lack of means will not prevent por.son.s fit¬ 
ted to enter the college from doing so, as the directors, when satisfied 
upon the point of pecuniary inability, will remit the charges. The 
requisite degree of attainment in scholarship can be ascertained by 
applying to the President. 

This Deaf-Mute College (the only one in the world) has attracted 
the notice of prominent friends of education in Europe. Canon De 
Hacrne, member of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, and 
Director of the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Brus¬ 
sels, in a recent treatise, after alluding to the facts stated above in 
reference to this college, says ; “ It is evident that the number of 
deaf-mutes qualified to enter these advanced courses will bo small and 
must be cho.sen from the primary schools. If, then, those have not a 
common method of instruction the persons selected mu.st encounter 
difficulties and eiubarra,s.smonts in the central institution. * # * 

Yet who will dare deny the high benefits of the,se institutions both to 
tho.se who arc admitted to it, and to tho.se who, not being able to rise 
above the level of elementary instruction, thus acquire the consoling 
conviction that they are not to be considered the pari.ahs of the world, 
but that they partake through the .scientific degrees of their compan¬ 
ions in misibriuno of all the rights and dignity of mankind.” 

The college is situated on the northeastern boundary of Washing¬ 
ton, about a mile from the Capitol. B. 


[From the Ol.athe, (Kansas) Mirror, Nov. 29th, 18G6.] 

THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

We invite the attention of our readers to the address of Prof. Jos. 
Mount, the talented and efficient Superintendent of the deaf and 
dumb school, which was read on last Saturd.ay evening in the lecture 
room of the Asylum building, on the occasion of the supper given to 
pupils of the school. 

The school opens au.spiciously, for under the care of Prof. Mount 
and Mr. Kennedy nothing less could be expected. The school was 
also fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. Mary E. Stone as 
Matron. She is an accomplished lady, a fine scholar and a good 
governess. She is heartily engaged in fhe noble work before her, 
and takes great interest in the success and prosperity of the Institu¬ 
tion. 

The exercises of the students on the occasion referred to were very 
interesting, and they show a capacity and readiness for improvement 
which, considering the disadvantages under which they labor, is real¬ 
ly surprising. 

Owing to its novelty and the e.aso with which the various duties 
of school life arc performed, we think it is the most interesting school; 
wo have ever visited. It is due Prof. Mount and Mr. Kennedy that: 
every encouragement in the pow'cr of our citizens to bestow, bo freely 
given, for by this means will their burdens be made more light and 
the success of the school insured. 

The following is the substance of Prof. Mount’s address ; 

Mr. President and Felloio Citizens 

The great event of this week is the roipoval of our infant school 
to this massive .structure, the fruit pf iip individual soldier’s enter¬ 
prise and benevolence. This new building affords space for more 
extensive instruction in the ordinary branches of an English cduoa- 
tion than has hitherto been practicable; space, also, for teaching; 
trade.s, which last consideration is of no small importance, since the 
deaf mutes arc expected after leaving school to look the stern realL^ 
ties of life in the face. 

I do not believe in long lectures or, if you please, sprseches ; ae- 
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tioiis are more to bo relied on than lip-labor—we are judged by our 
actions; but the removal seems a suitable occasion to speak of the 
advantages which such a seminary as this offers to the deaf and dumb 
for obtaining general knowledge. Somebody has said that “ where 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise.” This may be in a certain 
sense true of the closed ear ; but the ends aimed at in the establish¬ 
ment of this school, are physical recreation, mental improvement, 
moral culture, social communion and the opportunity to gain univer¬ 
sal knowledge. Is it not fooli.sh to suffer the immortal mind to per¬ 
ish for lack of knowledge, where the opportunity for knowledge is 
universal ? 

The greatest and most cheering hope tor the unfortunate deaf 
mute, is a school like this ; a school where tlie language of signs is 
the grand means of opening up to the eye of the deaf mute mind the 
treasures of knowledge. The many days of mental pain which I 
i have suffered from want of proper school accommodations, melt away 
, into nothing when I behpld this fair fabric devised by the mind and 
wrought by the hand of a soldier who lost a limb in battle. Wicre, 
in the whole range of history, can you furnish an instance of a crip¬ 
pled soldier sacrificing so mueh treasure on the altar of deaf mute 
instruction, as Ool. J. E. Hayes has done. 

With emotions of joy and thankfulness I recognize the hand of an 
overruling Providence in the erection of an Institution in this far off 
western world on the borders of civilization, providing instruction to 
both white and black mutes. In its erection I hail the triumph of 
principles peculiarly dear to the Christian heart. 

The late llov. Dr. Gallaudct—a name dear to every educated 
deaf mute—was assisted in the organization of the Oonnecticut A.sy- 
lura, by Mr, Laurent Glerc, one of the most intelligent pupils of the 
celebrated Abbe Sioard, and who had been assistant teacher at Paris. 
And he, too, it was who organized the Pennsylvania Institution. As 
instances of the successful results of his management, it is worthy of 
remark that the principals of the best conducted American Institu¬ 
tions for the deaf and dumb, have all studied the theory and sciences 
of deaf mute instruction under Dr. Oallaudot and Mr. Clorc. To 
Mr. Clerc, then, more than to any other man, is due the introduction 
of a system of instruction so beneficial and producing such astonish¬ 
ing results in a class hitherto generally suppesed incapable of much 
improvement. Under his direction the science of deaf mute teach¬ 
ing has attained to a high degree of perfection. 

Mr. Clerc has lived more than the conimotdy allotted term of life, 
being close on eighty years of ago. He has seen many schools spring 
up in the United States, dispensing the blessings of education to hun¬ 
dreds of mutes, who else would have perished like the beasts of the 
field. And most wonderful of all, a national college for deaf mutes 
was established at Washington, I). C., two years ago, under the fos¬ 
tering care of the Federal Government. It is believed to be the first 
college of its kind in the world. Mr. Clerc—^liis instructor, the 
Abbo Sioard, had the fir.st agency in the salvation of the deaf and 
dumb from intellectual darkness when ho went on liis errand of phil¬ 
anthropy,—I dare say, little imagined that the c.stablishmont of a 
college for the advanced instruction of his brother deaf mutes at the 
capital of the United States, would be the result of his efforts in the 
cause of deaf mute education. 

“ From little acorns grow big trees.” 

I cite several eases of the benefits of deaf and dumb instruction, 
which bettor than anytliing else I can say, will give you a concep¬ 
tion of the benefits liable to accrue to these unfortunates in opening 
to them the pathway to intelleetual honors. Three, perhaps more 
deaf mutes are copying clerks in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
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ington. The head clerk in the Registry of Deeds, at Huston, is a 
graduate from the Uoiincctiout Asylum, One of the most eminent 
sculptors in the United States is a deaf and dumb man residing in 
Illinois, A graduate of the Kentucky Institution, is or was a copy¬ 
ing clerk in a bank in that State. Sev'cral mutes are concerned in 
the publication of newspapers. In Now England preparations are 
making to publish a montiily newspaper, to be devoted to the inter¬ 
ests of the educated deaf and dumb, and edited by one of their num¬ 
ber. As far as I know, four books have boon written and published 
by educated mutes. 

I beg to say a few words about the Pennsylvania Institution, es¬ 
pecially because the course of instruction therein is based on the sys¬ 
tem of Mr, Ulcrc. Multitudes of juntos of both sexes have gone out 
from this centre of educational influence, the females well tjualified 
to adorn the private walks of life, and the males to provide by their 
own labor for all their bodily wants. A graduate of this Institution 
was elected Ilocordcr of Deeds, by the people of Lehigh County, Pa., 
a few years ago, an honor never before conferred upon any.muto. His 
class-iimte, recently deceased, was considered one of the best litho¬ 
graphic engravers in the country. Another class-mate of his, still 
living, and deal from birth, besides being a rainiatni’c painter of no 
ordinary merit, has actually suceoded in writing “poetry as is poetry,” 
two specimens of which are printed in the last report of the IMiiladel- 
phia Institution. A former class-mate of mine—dead and gone— 
wa.sa banker doing business in Now Orleans. 

Two daaf and dumb gontlejiien, graduatesof the Hartford Asylum, 
went to Africa a short time ago, to teach their dark skinueJ follow- 
suffcrcr.s in that distant country. [Will Prof. Jlouut oblige us with 
names of the two gentlemen ? This is news to us. Ed.] The wife 
of Prof. Morse of telegraph fame was educated in the Now York 
Institution. Rev. Dr. Gallaudct, of whom mention has already been 
made, married a mute lady, who now officiates as matron of the fe¬ 
male department of the Columbia College for the deaf and duml). 
This college is under the Presidency of her younger son Edward. 
Her older son, Thomas, married a deaf lady, and has succeeded in 
building up a church for deaf mutes in New York. 

The fruit of the efforts of Dr. Gallaudct and Mr. Clerc appear in 
the higii-toned morality and superior iutelligenoc of those who at¬ 
tended to their insti-uctions. 

The Dirccfoi-s of the Kansas Institution have adopted a policy, 
which, all things considered, cannot fail’ to attract to this semiiiai'y 
the eyes of its older fellows and soeuro for it a wide fame. With 
their assistance, the offisers of tlio Institution trust that it will bo 
elevated to the dignity of a first class sominai-y. 

The pathway to pcrnuincnt and substantial prosperity for our In¬ 
stitution lies not only in the energy and faithfulness of its officers, 
hut in the active interest and cordial effort of the people of this town 
and county, which wo need just now. The course of instruction in 
the Institution is designed to develop the man physically, intellect¬ 
ually and morally, to as high a degree as is possible for him and thus 
make him as perfect a being as he can be. In aocoi'dance with the 
prompting of my feelings, which are in the wannest sympathy with 
the well-being of my interesting charge, I would earnestly solicit the 
co-operation of the citizens of Olathe in furtherance of the objects of 
the school. Ihc characters of my students are now being formed for 
the future—the habits wliicb they now form they will bo apt to re¬ 
tain through life. We will roly upon the sympathy of the citizens 
in our efforts to polish the material upon which we arc ordained to 
act. 

God grant that the blessings of Christian intelligence and morality 
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may be extenJedto all the deaf mutosof Kansas. Nothing now seems 
to be wanting to bring our Institution to the desired standard but the 
co- 02 }eration of our Legislature, which is confidently looked for. 

[From the Kentrtoky Tribune, Deo. 18tli, 1863.] 

INSTITUTION FOR DEAF MUTES AT DANVILLE, KY. 

CELEBllATION OF TIIE BIllTlI DAY OF TllK REV. TIIOStAS II. aALL.VDDF.T. 

“ A novel and interesting celebration took place in our midst, at 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on the tenth inst. It was 
the birth day of the Rev. Thomas II. Galhmdot, LL. D., who was 
the founder of the first Institution for deaf mute instruction in the 
Now World. Dr. Gallandot wa.s truly a groat and good man, an 
eloquent divine, a man of learning and varied acquirements, but 
above all a man of groat simplicity, purity and elevation of charac¬ 
ter. From the American Asylum cst.ablishcd at Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut, by him, all the other Institutions of a similar kind in the 
United States have taken their origin. Hence educated deaf mutes 
throughout the country look upon Dr. Gallaudet as the greatest and 
best of benefactors. 

“ The pupils of the Institution located .at this place have been ac¬ 
customed, for a few years past, to celebrate his birth-day as an anni¬ 
versary. The “Deaf Mute Society” which is established among 
them, had made arrangements to celebrate this day in a suitable 
manner. Speakers wore elected, the chapel decorated with ever¬ 
greens, and every thing provided that could loud interest to the occa¬ 
sion. The day was every way charming as if made to gratify the 
wishes of those children of silence who had dedicated it to the mem¬ 
ory of their friend and benefactor. 

“J. H. Hadley, from Texas, the first of the speakers, gave an in¬ 
teresting account of the early instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
Spain, in France, in England and the other European countries, and 
finally in the United St.ate.s. His picture of the benevolent Abbe 
de 1’ Epee shivering in the cold and refusing to have a fire, lest the 
money which he should expend in fuel might be needed to support 
his children, as he called his pupils at school, was touching in the 
extreme. The Abbe de P Epee was the founder of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution of Paris, in ostabli.shing which he freely expended a largo 
private fortune. 

“Jesse K. Hoagland, of Lexington, (now a printer in Frankfort,) 
and William Rood, of Frankfort, discoursed of the life and .services 
of Dr. Gallaudet. J. M. T. Davis, of Covington, paid a sirail.ar 
tribute to Mr. Laurent Clerc, a deaf and dumb gentleman, who ac¬ 
companied Dr. Gallaudet to thi.s country, and is associated with him 
as a kind of faithful Mentor in the whole enterprise of deaf mute 
instruction in this country. Those addre.ssos were, of course, all de¬ 
livered in the natural sign language or pantomime of the mutes. 

The reception of the portrait of the late Rev. Jno. W. Jacobs the 
day before the celebration lent additional intcre.st to the occasion. 
The Society had ordered his portrait to be taken, as a tribute of res¬ 
pect and gratitude to his memory, as having been chiefly instnimen- 
tal in founding the Society while an instructor in the Institution. 

“We are happy to learn th.at this Institution, which has existed 
for so long a time in our midst, and in which our community has 
always felt so great an interest, is still in a flourishing condition. 
Wo learn that the fortieth annual Report has just been transmitted 
to the Legislature ; for thirty-eight years of which time the Institu¬ 
tion has enjoyed the services of its present principal. Perhaps no 
Institution for purposes of education, in the whole land can produce 
another example, of so long and so successful an administration of its 
affairs by a single head.” 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION OF DEAF MUTES. 

The New York State Convention of Deaf Mute.s met at Wieting 
Hall on Wednesday morning, Aug. 30, 1865, in Syracuse, and con¬ 
tinued in sc.ssion two days ; a largo delegation was in attendance, not¬ 
withstanding the extremely hot w'oather. 

The meeting was opened by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, rector of St. 
Ann s Church for Deaf Mutes in New York, with an appropriate 
prayer. 

Mr. M. D. Bartlett, chairman of the committee formed some time 
since in New York, after having made a few introductory remarks 
to the audience, introduced to the convention Mr. N. M. Duncan, 
secretary from the same committee, who then presented a constitu¬ 
tion and b^'-laws, constructed by John Carlin, Esq., of New York, a 
mute himself, for a permanent A.ssociation, to which several amend¬ 
ments were suggested by the delegates present. 

Several intcrc.sting remarks were addressed to the assembly by 
Prof. I. L. Poet, vice principal of the Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
and by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and the Rev. Mr, George C. Pennell, 
of Bulfalo. 

A committee of three was then appointed by the chairman to select 
.a name for the society, and the time for holding regular meetings 
once in two years was sot down for the last Wcdnc.sduy in August. 

In the afternoon the constitution and by-laws, with the amend¬ 
ments, were adopted, and the chairman of the committee on the name 
of the .society reported “Empire State Association of Deaf Mutes,” 
which was also adopted. 

In the cyening an affecting .sermon was delivered at St. Paul’s 
Church by the Right Rev. Bishop Coxe, which was rendered into 
the sign language, and other services were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Gall.audet and the Rev. Mr. Pennell. The services were large¬ 
ly .attended, and the closest attention and deejiest interest were man¬ 
ifested in them. 

At the .so,s.sion on Tliursd.ay, a. m., (the next day) the principal 
business was the election of officers for the two ensuing years, which 
resulted as follow's: 

President—J. W. Chandler, of Mexico, Osivego county. 

Vice President—John Witsohief, of Now York city. 

Sccret.ary—H. C. Rider, of IMexioo, Oswego county. 

Trc.asurcr—C. Cuddeback, of Phelps, Ontario county. j 

Managers—S. A. Taber, of Scipio, Cayuga county ; L. N. Jones, 
of Pulaski, Oswego county, and M. D. Bartlett, of New York city. 

J’rof. J. M. IVoiting then delivered a lecture to the A,ssociation 
on the eye and ear. The lecture was interpreted into the sign lan¬ 
guage by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. It was a highly interesting scien¬ 
tific dissertation on those important organs, and held the closest at¬ 
tention of the audience. 

Rev. Dr. Gallaudet then read to the concourse in the “silent lan¬ 
guage ” a letter which ho had received from Thoma.s Brown, Esq., 
of West Hennikor, N. IL, President of the New England G allaudet 
As.sociatiou of Deaf Mutc.s. The letter reads as follows : 

“Friend Gallaudet: It pleased mo to learn by the Badri, sent 
by my old friend Backus, that there is to be a convention of Deaf 
Mutes held at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 30th and 31,st imst. 

“ It is a meritorious idea and a beneficial movement among our 
pantomimical community. For .some y'car.s it ha.s been iny opinion 
that it would be a great blessing to us mutes to sustain separate As¬ 
sociations at different times, over this country, and at some conven¬ 
ient periods delegates may be sent to a national convention. 

“ Now peace reigns over this country, and it is hoped, in sober 
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earnest, in a national convention may be done something for the ben¬ 
efit of our Southern mute brethren. 

“Dear, it is beyond your perception what an interest I always feel 
in mute associations. I have wished to go to Syracuse, but there is 
no excursion party formed among us, and, besides, pressure of busi- 
ncs.s denies me the privilege. However, my hope may be realized 
at no distance, if divine mercy will spare me to live a little longer, 
to do something more useful. As regards the Gallaudet Guide (now 
in suspense,) I have had letters from abroad, expressing their anxi¬ 
ety to have it up again, and if it should be good in the sight of your 
convention to have the Gallaudet Guide up again as a national jour¬ 
nal, a proposal can bo sent, when the board of managers, N. E. G. 
A. D. M., meets, they will cheerfully consider it. 

“I guess I may convene the board the first of January, to decide 
upon place and time for the next convention to moot in 18GG. 

“I do hope it will bo done well in your convention, and through 
you please offer them my cordial congratulations on their laudable 
enterprise, and the little more trouble for mo you will please shake 
warm hands with my old friend Backus and others present who know 
me, and to all present; my best respects and wisLcs for the success 
of their contemplated convention, and my best compliments to ladies 
liresont, who may regard mo as their friend, and 1 hope, for their 
usefulness towards your convention, may divine blessing descend on 
you all. I should bo glad to hear from you and thank you for a 
copy of the proceediugs of your convention.” 

Previous to the adjournment of the convention un unanimous reso¬ 
lution of heartfelt thanks to Dr. J. M. Wioting, for the use of his 
commodious hall, his excellent lecture, aud his warm cordiality in 
the welfare of deaf mutes, was passed, and also one to Messrs. Gar¬ 
rison, proprietors of the Globe Hotel, for their kindness and hospi¬ 
tality. 

On motion of the president, the following gentlemen were named 
as honorary members of the association, and accepted, viz : Dr. II. 
P. Feet, LL. D., principal of the Institution for Deaf Mutes; the 
llev. Dr. Gallaudet; the llev. 5Ir. Pennell; Prof. I. L. Poet, and 
John Carlin, Esq. 

About 1 P. M., the convention having finished its business, ad¬ 
journed. 

Supplement to Nem’ Youk Convention of Deaf Mutes. —Mr. J. 


\y, Ohavidler, President elect of “ The Empire State Association of\ one cold night, he perished. 


On Thanksgiving day, Nov. 2!)th, there was no school, and all 
enjoyed themselves as well as they could during the day. At seven 
o’clock in the evening all assembled iiJ the chapel. It was also 
crowded with friends and strangers from the city. Thus there was 
a pretty large audience. 

The first tableau represented Joseph and his Brethren. Several 
boys were dressed in oriental costume to personate the brethren and 
merchants. One represented Jacob, another Joseph. Several other 
tableaux followed ; as three ladies and their lovers; a hotel-kceper 
and traveller ; a business man and trickster; and an outwitted fool ; 
which furnished great amusement to the audience. 

One tableau represented a “ Drunkard’s miserable home,” It was 
an awful scene. The man was drunk on the floor, with a bottle in 
one hand. His wife sat on a broken chair, holding a lit tie babe, and 
looking very sad. In the corner a little boy was lying on a pile of 
straw, sick ; and his little sister held up his head to give him some 
water. Another tableau represented the Drunkard signing the 
“Temperance Pledge,” The man knelt on the floor to sign the pa¬ 
per on a stool. His little daughter with her hand on his shoulder, 
w'as looking over. The good “ Advocate of Temperance stood by 
holding the inkstand. The wife knelt on the floor, holding her babe, 
with one hand raised heavenward, giving thanks to God, that her 
husband would drink no more. Then the “Temperance Home’ was 
represented. The little girl held the baby. The table was set for 
supper. The Hither had just come home from work with a basket of 
tools on his shoulder. His boy was trying to sec what he had in his 
pocket. The mother had just risen to welcome her husband. All 
looked happy and comfortable, and widely different from its condi¬ 
tion when ho was a drunkard. 

Then the capture and execution of Major Andre; a scene in school; 
and a shoemaker and a yankee, were represented. 

There was a beautiful representation of the four seasons. Spring, 
was represented by a little girl beautifully decorated with flowers; 
Summer, by a larger girl with a sheaf of grain ; Autumn, by a larger 
one with fruit in her hand; while another looking old and pale, and 
dressed in black, represented Winter. 

The life of a drunkard was performed in five distinct acts. First 
a noble looking gentleman tasting the fatal cup. Then the gradual 
steps downward were represented, and at last in a most abject state. 


Deaf Mutes” died in March, 18Gti, and Mr. John Witschief, of New 
York City, is acting Prc-sident of the Association. IVe were in error 
in stating that 3Ir. Witschief was a native of Germany, his parents 
came from that country, but he was born in Now York City. 

(For the \ational Deaf JMvteGazelte.) 

TABLEAU AND PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 
INDIANA DEAF MUTE INSTITUTE. 


There was a tableau representing Queen Esther touching the gold¬ 
en sceptre of King Ahasuerus. Tlie Queen was gorgeously attired. 
So was the King. They wore splendid crowns, and chains of gold 
suspended from their necks. Two very beautiful maids attended the 
Queen. 

A happy family of modern times was also represented. Then a 
piece of pantomime—“ Stealing Apples,”—was given in natural 


^ _ There was a highly diverting representation of the United States, 

Year after year the holidays come and go, but with them arc con- England, and Franco. One person in Yankee costume representing 
nected many arousing incidents and frivolities. It is needless to re- the United States, with the initials U.^ S. in big characters on his 
late their origin, and the manner in which they arc observed among back. Another immensely corpulent individual with G. B. on his 
different nations, Ncverthcle.ss the one in connection with our In- back, and “ Canada ” on a cape around his neck, represented Great 
•stitute might not be without interest to many of the readers of the Britain ; and another resembling Napoleon III, whose back boro a 
Gazette. It would be tedious to mention all the particulars of the big F, and his coat-tail “ Mexico,” personated France. The Yankee 
performance from beginning to end, yet I will give a few, with brief invited John Bull and Frenchy to take supper with him. They got 
mention of the others. It was gotten up by the teachers for the drunk on too much wine, and fell asleep. Then the Yankee cut oil 


amusement of all concerned, under the supervision of Sir. Sidney J. 
Vail, as chief-manager, who conducted the performances in such a 
manner that all were highly pleased. 


drunk on too much wine, and fell asleep. Then the Yankee cut oil 
“ Me,xico ” from Frcnchy’s coat, and put it on his own, took “Canada” 
from John Bull’s neck, and annexed it to himself, and vamosed. Bull 
and Frenchy soon awoke, yawned, and wore surprised, and angry 
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wliou tlicy difcicovered tlint, tho Yiuikoo li;id stolen and annexed 
“ Mexico ” and “ Canada..” 

The last tableau represented the “ ( I odd css of Liberty,” with a 
shield at her feet, holding the “ United Htate.s Flag” in one hand, 
and the “ Emancipation I’roclaniation ” in the other, A negro boy 
knelt at one .side, and a negro girl on the other, looking up into her 
face in gratitude for doliverauec from the cruel bondage of .slavery. 

W. 11. French. 


For the Gazette. 


JE VOIS ET JE DENSE. 


NUJinEIl TWO. 


■NEW YORK CITY.-imOADWAY. 


Mb. Editor.— xk.s Now York City offers abundant m.ateri.als for 
my pen, I think a few letters, one published in cacli number, treat¬ 
ing of what ha.s .struck my eye.s and mind, will interest your readers 
who haYC never been there. 

The first object of interest to a stranger in town is Broadway. lie 
may have seen Che.snut St, in Dliiladelphia, Tremont Street in Bos¬ 
ton, perohanoo Begcnt Street in London or the Boulevards of Dari.s, 
hut bo cannot fail to e.xpcrionce more sensation when he secs Broad¬ 
way in its utmost glory, than in those fashionable thoroughfares. 
.Doubtle.ss ho thinks Chesuut Street ha.s finer, nobler edifices than 
Broadway; ho thinks Tremont Street has more gentility of air than 
Broadway; he opines that Bcgent Street Ls more alive with aristo¬ 
cratic carriagOiS, with powdered coachmen and footmen in gaudy liv¬ 
ery than Broadway ; lie dcclare.s that the Boulevards arc gayer and 
more brilliant than Broadway, but ho acknowledges the great superi¬ 
ority ami magnificence of Broadway as a business mart,—see its 
countless costly stores, the thousands of vehicles of all descriptions 
wending their w.ay up or down the street at all hours, sunshine or 
rain, and the vast throng of pedestrians of all colors and stations! 

Suppose the stranger who has arrived, for the first time in his life, 
at Pier No. 1, North River, in the preceding evening aud taken 
his quarters at the Astor House, decides to see Broadway only for 
the whole day. Now, in a clear morning, he sallies into the street 
and moves along southwardly. Ho pauses awhile to gaze at St. 
Paul’.s Church, a venerable structure of no architectural pretentions. 
Hero ho recollects that Washington used to bend his knees humbly 
to God. lie scans the quaint obeli.sk, curiously fixed in the front 
window and reads its inscription. It is the Monument of General 
Montgomery who fell in front of Quebec during the Revolutionary 
war. Ho turns his eyes across the street and regards a most bc,au- 
tiful building, just erected on the site whore the famous Barnuni’s 
Museum once stood, a well-beloved land mark and haunt of our 
children. The JMuscuui was unfortunately destroyed by fire several 
months ago, with its rare curiosities and “Happy Family,”—not its 
giants and giantesses, dwarfs, dwarfsossos, albinos and fat boys, for 
they wore indeed seen hurrying hotly out of the burning house and 
elbowing their way through the crowd of admiring firemen and spec¬ 
tators. It was positively asserted that a huge anaconda or boa con¬ 
strictor somehow escaped therefrom and crept down Na.ssau St., a 
street parallel with Broadway, to Wall St., no doubt with the inten¬ 
tion to swallow the “Bears” and “Bulls.” The new building is the 
Herald building, belonging to our newspaper autocrat, James Gordon 
Bennett. 

Resuming his walk, he allows nothing to escape hisobservant eyo.s. 
Soon they rest on a pretty monument, erected in the yard of Trinity 
Church to the memory of our Revolutionary soldiers who perished 


in the I'higlish prison ships; presently the chui’ch appears before 
him in all its comeliness blended with grandeur. True, it is not 
perfcctlj' free of architectural defects ; its lofty spire, in the lan¬ 
guage of a facetious Southerner, the corre.spondent of a Now Orleans 
paper, re.scinble.s an alligator’s tail roared aloft, for in fact, its style 
is Gothic and its peculiar form and color—it being of brown sand¬ 
stone—naturally give that impression to the looker-on. The old- 
fa,shioned church-yard is literally filled up with graves, among which 
are those of Captain Lawrence, who fell gloriously for his country, 
and of Alexander Hamilton, who fell ingloriously for false pride. 
At length he reaches the Bowling Green and finally stops ,at the 
northern gate of the Battery, to glance over the desolate-looking 
ground.s and the hideous structure,—once a pleasant place where the 
sea-breeze and ice-cream might be enjoyed, and now an emigrant 
depot. It is the old Castle Garden. 

He retraces his steps up the street and passes his hotel. Though 
quite far down town, this celebrated hotel is still popular with trav¬ 
ellers, more especially merchants, desirous to make purchases in the 
neighborhood, which is the commercial district. The City Hall and 
the new Court House come within the range of his sight; the former, 
having the appearance and bearing of an antiquated girl, and stand¬ 
ing considerably back from the street, shrinking, as it were, from the 
vulgiir gaze, seems to assure him that she abhors iniquity. She may 
abhor popular inifpiity and show' no mercy to transgressors, but she 
clieriishes municipal iniquity and is tender-hearted towards municipal 
transgressors. A fact, Mr. Editor. And the latter—the new, ele¬ 
gant Court IIou,se—will,|ho hopes, not prove to bo a counterpart of 
the virtuous^spinstcr in the rear. 

He continues his saunter. The houses on both sides are built in 
varied stylos, quite in keeping with the great thoroughfare : some of 
white marble, others of brown sand-stone, and here and there of 
brick. The hotels,—Astor House—I have spoken about it; Brand- 
reth Hou.se, built with boxes full of pills ; St. Nicholas—the Knick¬ 
erbocker cock aloft, cocking his eyes down at the graceless Omnibus 
Jehus; Prescott House, pretty as the Alhambra; the Metropolitan 
Hotel, memorable fortho Japanese Embassy and Yellow Kids; New 
York Hotel—“Dixie’’may bo heard at all hours; Union Square 
House—Bronze General 'Wa.shington on horseback, bowing gracefully 
to the fair guests without looking at them ; Fifth Avenue Hotel, ever 
rixdiant with Upper Ton brides’ .smiles ; and St. James’ Hotel, show'- 
ing its back rather impertinently to Trinity Chapel (not Trinity 
Church) just in the rear,—are all good, decidedly, and are therefore 
recommended to the travelling community. And the theatres are in 
full blast,—Richard III, spouting for a hor.se for his kingdom, 
Ophelia getting drowmod, Falstaft' chucking the matronly chins of 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” the mad King Lear cursing Corde¬ 
lia and Kent and raving sublimely about, while Jim Crow twists his 
legs and jumps Jim Crow,—may be seen at reasonable prices paid 
cither at the ticket offices or at the principal hotels. More anon. 

Hai'uael Pai.ette. 


Notice.—A few advertisements of a general nature and interest 
will be taken for the Gazette at the rate of ten dollars a year, per 
inch of space or eight linos long primer—such typo as the Gazette is 
printed from. Circulating as it does in every State to a greater or 
less extent, there i.s a certain class of advertisers w'ho would be 
benefited by insertion in its columns. 

All communications on the subject should be addrcs.sod to Pack¬ 
ard & Holmes, Room 17, 2:21 Washington street, Boston, Blass. 

Sir E. Lytton Bulwer has been oreated a peer. 
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Since we issued the first number of the Gazette wo have received 
a largo number of subscriptions, and wo now receive more or less 
every day. We feel much encouraged by this evidence of apprecia¬ 
tion of our enterprise and willingness to support it, on the part of 
those for whose benefit the Gazette is intended. We intend to make 
our paper, in a degree, such a hand-book of the best methods of in¬ 
structing little deaf mute children as shall make it valuable to parents 
having such children too young to be scut away from home to .school. 
We shall also give such information, from time to time, in our col¬ 
umns, as shall enable those having mute children of proper age, who 
wish to place them at school, to do so in the right way. Any ojic 
wishing any particulars about those thing-s which wo do not give, is 
rorpiested to write to us and wo will aid whenever we can. 

The monthly record of current events, whicli we proposed to insert, 
is not yet ready. Our arrangements not being perfected, and even 
when they are, wc may not insert it if wo think wo can do better 
with something of more interest. 

Our correspondent who writes the Farmers’ Cchimn, has failed, 
for reasons best known to himself, to furnish the rcipiired article this 
time, and we are therefore obliged to omit it. Blueh that was .said 
in the column for January will be very seasonable this month, and 
we have the assurance of our eorro.spondent that he will be more 
punctual hereafter. 

The matter now before the Legislature of Mas.sachusetts—a State 
School for mutes, is one of very general interest and wc shall report 
the progress of the subject, together with a general outline of the facts 
prc.scnted on both sides, but wc shall not, as a journalist, take the 
side of cither party. As an individual we fitcl free to say and do 
what we think is right and fair. And if any influence of ours can 
aid the right, we will use it. Our readers will find certain observa¬ 
tions on the matter elsewhere, as well as report.s of all that has been 
done about it up to date of our making up our forms. 

Wc are in receipt of a pamphlet of some sixty pages, entitled, 
“ Remarks upon the education of Deaf Mutes, in dejence of the Doc¬ 
trines of the Second Annual Report of the Mass. Board of State 
Charities, and in reply to the charges of Rev. Collhis Stone, Prin¬ 
cipal of the American Asylum at Hartford, Conn. 

Wo have not had the time to read the pamphlet—and indeed, have 
no desire to do so, until wc have read the “Report of the State Roard 
of Charities,” a copy of which wo have long sought but to no purpose. 
Wc have 5Ir. Stone’s reply to the Board hut do not care to read 
much of that until we can do so undcrstandingly. To do this it is 
necessary for us to begin at the commencement, and if some kind 
friend will i'urnish us with a copy of the “ Report of the Board of 
State Charities ” wo will be very much obliged. 

Wo send this number of the Gazette only to .such as have paid 
their .subscription in advance, except to those who send for specimen 
a=i:r====== —rr:. ...: - . — 


numbers, and whoso names are not already on the hooks as having 
had the January number sent to them. 

Many of our subscribers, in sending their money, have also sent 
us list of names of mutes in other places, to whom we might scud the 
Gazette and let them see it for themselves. Wc are duly grateful 
for all such favors and hope one and all will continue them. 

We have a long and interesting letter from Wm. B. Swett, of 
whose exploits in the White Mountains of New Hampshire a hint was 
given in the article on “ The Great Stone Face ” in the January 
number. We arc obliged to omit it this time, but will give it in our 
next number, together with other particulars which wc expect from 
him before then. 


Notices to Cokhespondents. —P. N. N. Send along “ Thoughla 
and S.ayings,” wc will look them over. You may be assured that 
“ that old and stale subject” will not be resumed. 

Joe, the Jersey Mute. Please send along the sketch of Mr. 
Woodward ; also any other, either personal, or othorwi.se. 

Alter Eqo. We strongly doubt your being deaf. At any rate, 
wc must know your real name before wo publish your article. Your 
language is good, so good, in fact, as to arouse our gu.spicions.— 
Please call and see us, or send your address. 

AV. M. French. Please continue your favors, 

JoROE. Send more—we will return all which wc do not use. 

n. M. G. Gazette sent as you dosu-cd. Plea.se send us more 
“ copy.” 

0. K. AV. S. Tliaiik you for itcm.s. Send more when you can.— 
Your subscription is paid. Receipt not sent—an oversight. 

Dora. AVo will find use for your communication—^please continue. 

J. II. Y. Of no general intcve.st, and too wordy. Please try 
again. AYc shall not have “ French or Latin quotations ” in the 
Gazette, as we think that what cannot bo said in good plain English 
had better not ho said at all. 

AV. B. S. AAh’ll write in full as soon as possible unless you send 
us word when wo shall see you. AVe could explain to much bettor 
advantage if wc had you here. Received your last letter about Lo¬ 
comotive. Will print it next time with explanations and information. 

S. A. Lewis. AA’ill write you in full as soon as wo'got time. 

JIuTE Tyi'O. Too lato for this number. Have it filed for March. 
AVe received the money you a.sk about. It is all right. 

- - ' -- 

Notice. —Mr. Campbell S. Stevens, of the ‘^Morning Chronicled 
office, Halifax, N. S., is our authorized agent for Now Rrimswick 
and Nova Scotia, and those who prefer, can send their .subscriptions 
to him. It may ho more convenient for thoso living far from the 
States, as they can send him Provincial funds and he will attend to 
the exchanging thereof for U. S. currency before he sends to us. 


Notice. —AVe intend to send each number of the Gazette to press 
about a week before the first of each month in order to enable all 
subscribers to get it early. AVe send it to the most distant ones first, 
and to the nearest rc.sidcnts last. Our contributors and correspond¬ 
ents are requested to send in their favors early in the month so that 
we can ho ready in time. 

Notice. —Our subscribers will save money if they p.ay postage on 
the Gazette three months or more in advance, at the Post Office 
from which they receive it. Their Postmaster will tell them about 
it. Ask him. 
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Boston Dkaf Mute Christian Association. —The sessions of the 
Berean, or Bible Beading Clas.s still continuo to increase in interest 
and the attendance on them is quite largo. We append the answers 
to the questions in our last number, and another list of questions, 
which we hope some of our readers will try to answer before the 
March number of the Gazette goes to press. 

Answers to questions in January Gazette : 

1. The transgression of Adam and Eve. 

The agony of Christ, and His betrayal. 

2. The creation of Eve, and the Besurrcction of Christ. 

8. Solomon. 

4. John 20 : 15. 

5. Acts 14 : 13. 

6. Genesis 40 : 16. 

7. Jeremiah 24 : 1—2. 

8. By the rulers of Jezreel to Jehu. II Kings 10 ; 7. 

Answered by W. A. Dcering, Biohrnond, Me. 

questions. 

1. When did God open the doors of Heaven ? 

2. When did he open the window's ? 

3. Whoso household did a scarlet cord save from death ? 

4. Iron floated on the water at whose command ? 

5. Some men with ropes around their necks, and clothed with 
sackcloth, came before a king. Who sent them ? 

6. When is bread first mentioned in the Bible ? 


SKETCH OP A SERMON BY PROP. D. E. BARTLETT, 

DELIVERED DEl’OBE THE “BOSTON DEAF MUTE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.” 

Luke 1: 46—55. 

Prefatory Remarks. —God’s truth is eternal; his love unbounded 
and his promises sure. God creates himself in the hearts of sinners. 
Pear does not change the heart. Love converts the soul. God leads 
the soul to see its own sinfulness and his own infinite love and good¬ 
ness. 

The influences of the Leyden jar or an electrical machine, .and 
of prayer are both invisible, but their eflbets arc both unmistakable. 
“ I drew them with the cords of a man.” God draws us to himself 
by our natural affections. Ho does not create any new feature or 
feeling in our hearts to enable us to love Him; Ho simply changes 
the current. He turns the stream of our affections in a new direc¬ 
tion. Illustration. A man’s heart led to God by his not being able 
to bear the thought of eternal separation from his almost W'orshipped 
and then sainted mother ; the remembrance of her influence and her 
prayers and the desire that possessed him to sec her again in another 
life. . 

Subject—Emancipation from sin. The story of the cripple healed 
by St. Peter. Acts. III. 

After having been helpless, dependent and pitied for forty years, 
what wonder that, on being so suddenly restored to health and 
strength, and endowed with the full use of his limbs, he leaped and 
praised God. His actions, how'over wild they m.ay have been, must 
have seemed perfectly excusable to all who knew his past history. 

Application.—So with the human heart. It is wrapped up in 
j selfishness; enjoying God’s bounties without gratitude and with 
j scarcely a thought of the Giver. 

I The Spirit changos all this, and the know'ledge that we W’erc not 
, hurled into darkness while yet unrepentant is truly cause for joy un¬ 
speakable. 

I The incense of the heart rises towards heaven as surely and natur¬ 



ally as smoke or vapor ascends. A very good illustration of the 
change which takes place w'ith us at death may bo found in the 
change of an unsightly caterpillar into a glorious butterfly. 

God, having taught us to walk, leap and praise him, will by-and- 
by teach us to fly, and when wo do fly, it will be far away from the 
world and its temptations. Let us try to teach others and bring 
them to a knowledge of God. “ When thou art converted, strength¬ 
en thy brethren.” 

The story of Naaman the Syrian and his cure. The remedy or¬ 
dered was so simple that ho at first refused to try it. So with the 
spiritual remedy. The Gospel plan is so simple, “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” that it repels the sin¬ 
ner. The human heart would fain do something towards its own 
salvation, but will never be saved till it learns to depend wholly on 
tho merits of Jesus Christ. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Edwin N. Bowes, a deaf mute, and a smart business man, has 
.started another paper in Boston, called “ 'The Saturday Nkhit Owl.” 
It designs 'to be a humorous sheet, and is of eight pages, part of 
which is devoted to advertising. It has been in existence only a few 
weeks, but its circulation is rapidly increasing. We think that with 
good management it will bo a success. It is proper to say, that it is, 
from its nature, bettor adapted for hearing people than for mutes. 
All who enjoy a good laugh should send for a copy. Specimen cop¬ 
ies sent to any address, post paid, on receipt of five cents. Subscrip¬ 
tion price, one dollar and fifty cents per year. Mr. Bowes’ ofiice is 
at Nos. 8 and 9, Old South Chapel, Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 

The oration of Amos Smith, Es(p, before tho “ New England 
Gallaudet Association of Deaf Mutes," at Hartford, Conn., on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of tho American Asylum, has 
been published by the Association. There is a large demand for it, 
and we advise all who wish to see it, to send for it immediately. 
Among other things of which it speaks, it strongly advocates an In¬ 
stitution for deaf mutes in Massachusetts on the plan recommended 
by the Board of State Charities. He proposes to build up an Insti¬ 
tution which shall take the load of all others by adopting whatever 
is good in their sy.stcms of instruction or management, and rejecting 
such features as aj)pcar to bo wrong. 

Governor Bullock, of Mass., as will bo seen by an extract from 
his mess.age, given in another column, is strongly in favor of an In¬ 
stitution for mutes in the State. 

Copies of the Oruifou sent, po.st paid, to any address, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents, or five copies for one dollar. Address, Wm. 
Martin Chamberlain, Box 8S8, Boston, Mass. 

School for Deaf Mutes in Massachusetts.— Tlicrc has been 
much talking in the Legislature this session in regard to the necessity 
of a school for tho deaf mutes within tho State. A strong influence 
is c.xerted by those interested, to get a bill passed which shall pro¬ 
vide for the establishment of such a school. They argue that it 
would bo a saving of money to tho State and that more mutes could 
be accommodated than can be sent to Hartford under tho existing 
rule of limited appropriation. For some years past, there Inive been 
more applications for admittance to the American Asylum at Hart¬ 
ford at the State’s expense than tho annual appropriations w'ould pay 
for, and a portion of tho applicants have been obliged to wait. 

We learn that a gontloraan in Northampton, Mass., has offered to 
give fifty thousand dollars towards the establishment of such a school 
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\ J!{AT10NAT4 , MUTK-;GAi51i'roil. 


providud it be looatod in Ium tow^n | ftiid ft lady-of Doorflold, Jilaiis,, 
bttH pt'amisod the sumo amount of numoy if tho Htato will plnoo it in 
that town, Tho Logislaturo l«avo appointetLa special Oommittce to 
invostigato the inottort uad wo trust that they will do thoir duty 
thoroughly, and will bring in ft report which shall do justice to nil 
jiirlies, and 1)6 tho remtlt of sound judgment nud a true interest in 
tho welihro of the Stota and tho muto population thereof, 

NoTifiu.i-Tha Annual Meeting of the Boston Deai? Mdte Abbo* 
UATtON will be held on Wednesday Ette,) Eob, 0th, lh07, at their 
llooniB, 221 Washington Htrcot, Boston^ for the ohoioo of officers for 
the ensuing year» nnd tho transaction ot any other businoas that may 
come before them. A full attendance is requested. 

I : Per order, 

Amos Smith, Secretary, 

Boston, Jan, 15, 1807, , 


NEW VEAIv'S EKVEE, 

The Boston Beat Mute CitniaTUN AssociATtoN hold a grnna 
Levoo at their Rooms, 221 Washington Street, on the evening of Jan. 
let, Mutes were present from all parts of New England, At elev¬ 
en o’clook, p. M., one hundred and sisty mutes, together with a largo 
number of their hearing friends, sat down to a bountiful supper spread 
for them in two adjoining rooms, There was enough for all, and 
plenty to spare, The amusements of the evening wore then resumed, 
and all enjoyed themselves hugely, Jlost of them left the ball before 
one o'clock j but about forty stayed till daylight and then departed, 
,,.,The members of the Association desire to tender thoir grateful ao- 
knbwlodgements to the following individuals and firms by whoso con. 
tribnlioiis to tlio festival tho expenses were much lessened and the 
receipts rendered proportionably largo : 

Ohftrles Copeland, E;>,.,W., Pppeland, Esq.^ D. N. Skillings^ 
Esq., Hogg, Brown & Taylor,' J."'0. Tylor & Co.', llomer, Caldwoll 
Co., Messrs. Atwood & Baker, P. F. Packard, and others. 

Tho festival rosulted in quite a largo sum which is to bo devoted 
to tho fund of the Association. 

The Assooiatioii propose to oolebrato tho Birth day of George 
Wasliington, Feb. 22d, by a social Assembly, when all the innocent 
amusements of tho day will lie introduced, and arrangements will be 
made for all to have a pleasant time, although no refreshments will 
bo provided. 

DEAF MUTE EXHIBITION, 

The Boston Deaf Mute Christian Association gave a very i.ntcr¬ 
estin'’’ exhibition on the evening of Doc. 17th, 18()0, at the Tremcnt 
Temple, under tho direction of their pastor, I'rofessor Bartlett, for¬ 
merly of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Conn. The 
shocking condition of tho streets did not prevent a full attendance. 
Bof()ro tho exerciscH began, the mute.s, who wore Bcatod ujioji the 
platform, kept up a continual pantomirao, greatly diverting the uudi- 
eneo by thoir, silent conversation. . ,. , . 

After Mr. Joseph Story had made a few remarks, in which ho 
explained that the Deaf Mnte Christian Association was formed for 
tlio purpose of uniting in religious worship, and spoke of the interest 
attoudiiig thoir church services, Professor Bartlett came forward, and 
with the aid of one of the mutes who wrote upon a blackboard, gave 
some exemplifications of tho sign lau.guage, using both natural and 
conventional tonus. The muto translated with groat readiness the 
signs made by tlie Professor. Words selected by the audience, and 
interpreted by tho Professor, were translated liy tlio mute with equal 
facility. The muto was tbon blindfolded, in order to show that lan- 
'nia''(s could bo communicated by the sense ot feeling alone. A word 
was”passed up from the audience. Professor Bartlett gave it to the 
mute by a simmlar manipulation of his hands, and the bandage being 
removed from’thc mute’s eyes, ho immediately wrote the word upon 

tho blaekboanl. , , * 

Miss Laura Bridgman, the well known blind deaf mute, was next 


introduced, and a ebapter and verso of Boripturo having been named 
by one of tho audlonco, Jliss Briilgmau readily found the passage in 
the Bible for tho blind, read it with her flngorsi and translated it to 
bor teacher, Miss Park, by the hand alphabet. '' 

A deaf muto was thou brought forwuvd to show that the use of tho 
hands i« not essential in eommunioating with deaf mutes. . One of 
tho audience roquestoil that the word "heaven’’ might bo transmitted 
to tho mute. Professor Bartlett foliiod his arms, and by the inovc- 
nients of his head and the expressions of liis oountonanoo gave to the 
muto tho words "humility," "envy," “adminitioii," “vanity," “envy” 
and "no." The initial letters of these words, forming the word 
"heaven," wore immediately written by the mnte. Tho word Lincoln 
was subsequently written in a similar manner. . i 

Tho remainder of tho evening was occupied by tho narration of 
anecdotes and rooitatioiis of Beriptore and poetry, all Wonderfully 
expressed by the mutes in pantomime and sign language, or written 
upon the blackboard at the dictation of Professor Bartlett,- A reci¬ 
tation of the Lord’s prayer, by one of the ladies of the Association, 
closed the exercises of the evening. 

The audience were highly delighted with tho performances, and 
frequently manifosted thoir gratification by hearty applause. Dur¬ 
ing tho evening Mr. Story stated that the members of tho Associa¬ 
tion earned thoir own livelihood, but. relied somewhat upon the pub- 
lie for aid in maintaining divine worship. A collection was accord- 
ingly taken among tho audienco .—[Soston 'Advcrtiser, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb. Epitob.—I n reading tho Book of "Anoodotes and Incidents of] 
tho Rebellion," by Frazar Kirkland, tho author of the " Cyclopedia 
of Commercial and Business Anecdotes," etc., I find John Donovan, 
a deaf muto, mentioned in tho above book as a “ Deaf arid 'Dumb 
boldior." I recollect that he was educated at the New York Insti¬ 
tution where ho learned tailoring. Tlio following anecdote of that 
,|>atriat|ftinute jnay foe iuLQresting to the readers ^ 

w. w. r. 

“Connected with the Springfield City Guard, Captain Lombard, 
Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Vohintoers, stationed at Camp Bright- 
wood, Va., was a deaf muto named John Donovan, who was a regu¬ 
larly enlisted soldier, and detailed as tho regimental tailor. Ho 
learned tho trade of tailor in Brooklyn, N. Y. Ho went to Spring- 
field, Mass., from which city ho enlisted at the connnoncement of the 
rebellion. His infirmity, of course, precluded him from performing 
tho ordinary military duties of a soldier; and being employed as the 
regimental tailor, ho had many leisure moments, which he improved 
by the practice of a natural gift for drawing. In that art he was a 
self-taught man, and in it he attained a truly astonishing degree of 
proficiency. An accurate draft of Camp Brightwood was made by 
him and subsequently lithographed.* John was always spoken of in 
the highest terms of praise by the officers of his regiment, and not¬ 
withstanding his infirmity, was fully equal, bodily and mentally, to 
the rank and file of the grand army of the Union.” 

♦The lithograph of Camp Brightwood, that is handsomely executed, can be 
seen in many hotels. 

We thought John Donovan, mentioned above, was educated at 
Hartford, but wo may have been mistaken. We knew him well in 
former years; he being then a resident of Boston. Wo do not know 
if he is yet living, but think very probable ho is not, as wo have heard 
nothing of him for a long time. 

New Yokk, Dee. 22,1806. 

Messus. Editors : It gives me groat pleasure to know that the 
first number of tho National Deaf Mute Gazette will soon be is¬ 
sued. Please consider me as a subscriber and an occasional contrib. 
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utor. I will endeavor to got you gomo gubsoribors among the deaf 
rautoB and thoir frionds in tliia city, ^ 

Two things arq essontial to the sticcess of a newsjiapcr—yJrit that 
it shoold bo intrinsically worthy of a good oirowlation, and second 
that all who take it should pay for it regularly year after year. I 
trust that those two oloments'of success will bo combined in tho i 
history of your now undertaking. If so, " Tun Natjqnai. Dkaf Mute 
|Ga«!*ttB" will boooJno one of the permanent institutions of our 
! country. 

Hoping that you will bo able to publish in tho next number a 
sketch of 8t, Ann’s Church for deaf mutes, Now York, I am, 

. . , Yodrs tfuly, . Thomas Galuaudet. 

‘ ’ For the Oatefts. 

' Musa Elizabeth Alien (a romarkablodoaf mute) was borninCraftS' 
bury, Vt., and there spent most of her time. Tho town was then 
mostly a wilderness and three or four months’ attoudanco at a dis¬ 
trict school was the extent of her opportunity for aorjuiring an edu¬ 
cation. Under her own tuition, however, she early became fond of 
reading and well acquainted with all tho books Which tho place af¬ 
forded ;—she also engaged in epistolary writing, and, in accordanoe 
with tho inspiration of natural scenery, of which she was passion¬ 
ately fond, and of hor own buoyant and joyful spirit, sho made 
some attempts at pootio composition. Sho lived poetry at least, 
kind-hearted and sympathetio j and her days were happy. Hut at 
tho age of sixteen, sho was attacked with a fever which wholly de¬ 
prived her of her hearing. All attempts at relief were baffled.— 
Her case was hopeless and she beeanio oeaf and nuMn. This niisfor- 
tune gave hor thoughts a pensive cast which they did not exhibit be¬ 
fore. Thus deprived of social intercourse, hor chief amusement was 
in writing many pieces of prose, poems, rhymes, &o. 

A few years ago she died of consumption and bocjucathed all her 
written pieces of prose, &c., to hor brother who resides near. I 
have obtained his permission to examine the collection, over two 
thousand pieces. With pleasure I will copy some of them for tho 
Gazjstte, each month. 

JonoB. 

'^The following was written in answer to Mrs, Sigourney’s very pa¬ 
thetic lines some years ago, “ On seeing the deaf and dumb and blind 
of Hartford, Conn., at a festival." The authoress begs leave to dif¬ 
fer in opinion from many others, firmly believing that those who 
come into tho world destitute of tho sense of hearing, and are con¬ 
sequently dumb, in general, are far more tranquil and happy than 
those who have once enjoyed this blessing and suffered beroavoincnt. 


Methinks before, I'vo lieard that note, 
Sigourney—’tis thy plaintive strain : 

Afar tlie symphony shall float, 

Then sweetly echo back again. 

But she, to whom thy feeling heart 
Hath paid the tributary lay, 

May never, by instinct nor art. 

Know tho sweet solace they convey. 

She sits in calm Asylum’s shade, 

Nor knows, nor fears tho ills of life— 

Nor heeds what slanderous tongues have said, 
So free from noise, from care and strife. 

Her guileless heart has never sighed, 

Nor throbbed with rising passions’ glow 

Nor felt the sting of wounded pride. 

Nor disappointment’s heavy blow. 


n 

. . -But calm and pOHOcful in hcFbreast-— - - 

. A little World that’s all her own—> . 

, » Pisturlied by.no Intrusive guest. 

And ruled by nature’s laws alono. : 

‘ And think you, lady, this’s the fkta 

’ Which most domatids thy synipntliy f 
• i ,' ;; And is she roost unfortunate , . ■ , , , 

^ • Of all that dwell hcluw the sky T 

. All t no—-in novtlicrn wild there's one ,. , • ■ • 

Who long hath sighed witli vain regret, . 

While roem’ry brings again the toM, 

Sho never, sevkb can forget. ■ \ ' 

A tuneful soul to her was given. 

And in the vocal choir she joined. 

To raisa devotion’s note to lieavcii 
While tranquil peace boametl o’er her mind. 

And friendship’s and affection’s voice, 

Witli thrilling accents, moved her soul i 
Eartli seemed a scene, deep frauglit with joys, 

Where smiling pleasures held control. 

But, ah ! ono s.ad, one fatal hour. 

While hopes and smiles wore beaming gay. 

Misfortune, with unfeeling power, . • . ■ 

Swept every joyful sound away. 

No more can mellifluous note 
Of sacred song fall on her ear j 
No more can sho with joy devote 
A social hour to friend most dear. 

Bhoroamsthro’AutnronfleldaalDno,- 
And oft she lists with wistful eye 
To hear tho gay fledged songster’s tone. 

But cheerless silence is her lot. 

And anxious caro and wasting woe. 

As left to meditative thought, 

Sho says “ my God ! why was it so ?” 

And, lady ! thou for her hast sung— 

Asylum’s poor and holplcss child 
Again, then, let thy harp bo strung 
To sing of B—— jn northern wild. 


The Sorrow of a Deaf and Dumb Father. —Many a render, we 
doubt not, will fully enter into tho feeling.s expressed below. Mr. 
Backus, editor of the Canajoharie Radii, hinisolf a deaf mute, is the 
author .and, for ourself, wo deeply sympathise with him in his sorrow. 

“Wo cannot this week fill our usual column—every time hitherto, 
before this, that we have sat in the old place, to tho now regularly 
recurring duty, wo have had dear little fingers rambling along our 
knees, or ni.aking stray snntcho.s at the paper. A little face, all lit 
with happy eyes, bopeeping into ours. A little head nodding as it 
shook its curls, a mock “ by papa,” and turning hack ng.nin to the 
sweet childish teasing. But now, alas! tho little fingers arc no longer 
here ; the little eyes are dim with a dimness that shall never know 
their lustre again and the little curls are yonder, beneath that sod 
that glcanns so greoily beneath tho trees and the gliininering white 
tombstone.” 

----- 

Every new rc.sponsibility is, to an earnest iiiiture, a new prop to 
virtue. 


Let the young man who blushes take courage, for it is the color 
of virtue. 
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KATIONAI* DISAF MUTB GAZETTE. 


IA VISIT TO THE EEAF, EUME ANE BUND ASYLGAI. 


The following extract waa aent. us fVoin Oaliforma,‘ It waa out 
from a Oallfoniia papori hut aa the name does not appear, wo are 
ohligod to insert it without proper credit. (Jid,) ' ■, 

The State of Califbrnift has made generous provision for the deaf 
and dumb, and blind, Five yoara ago a largo appropriation was 
voted by the Ecgislaturo for o purohnse of a site and tho erection of 
an Asylum in which that class of unfortunates should be supported 
and oduoated. Two buildings at the Mission Dolores were construot- 
od, which wore intended to form part of a largo Asylum to bo orootod 
as tho wants of the State would demand. 

At present there Sixty-six inmates in tho Institution—-forty-ono 
boys and twonty-llvo girls. Of this number there are deaf and dumb 
forty, and blind twonty-six. They aro of all ages, from six to twen¬ 
ty-tour years. „,ThoJi»lldingB aro in the best order, and tho grounds 
handsomely laid out. There is an abundanoo of trees and flowers, 
which tho deaf and dumb delight to praise in thoir oxercisos. Tho 
school rooms, dormitorios, sitting-rooms, and dining room, are kept 
scrupulously clean, and have an air of comfort that leaves no doubt 
that the domastio economy of tho institution roooivos careful attention. 
The inmatos are furnished with a plentiful supply of choice and 
wholesome food, They are well clad, and, in tlie case of several 
blind girls, a taste and carafnluoss In dress wore to be observed, that 
could not fail to cause mingled sontimonts of adralratiou and sympa- 
Ihy, 

A largo number of the boys and girls como from tlio interior, and 
Oregon lurnishos three or four. The oountcnauccs of a few indioato 
weak minds, Tliey, however, take part in the sohool exorcises to tho 
extent thoir mental capacity admits. One groat blessing, that of 
health, is enjoyed by all in the A.sylum. It may bo stated that tho 
blind aro happy and content i tho deaf and dumb, tractable and pleas¬ 
ant. Tho former are given to friendly and close communion with 
oaoh other; the latter aro fond of nthlotio sports, and take great 
ploa.sure in out-door amusements generally. 

Tho education of tho blind is iii.eyory rospoot distinct, from tliat 
of tho deaf and dumb. One is trafnod by oritl instruction, and tbo 
sense of touch; tho other by signs. The two classes do not mingle 
witli one another; they do not play togotlicr. There exists an aver¬ 
sion to each other’s society. They oat, however, at tho same table, 
and in tlie evening, when tho soxes aro separated, they occupy tho 
same sitting rooms and dormitories. 

Tho discipline exorcised by tlie teachers is mild, and in some respects 
familiar, though not allowing tho seliolars to tran.sccud the bounds of 
proj)cr re,spcc't ami obedience. There is scldoni any occasion for cor' 
rootion, and indeed, tho cheerful and contented faces of tho voiceless 
and siglitless pupils would leave tho impression that they de.sired 
nothing more tlian advancement in learning and tlie approval of tlieir 
teaclicrs. Mr. Warring Wilkinson is Principal of tho Asylum; Mr. 
(jharlos Wilkinson, toucher of tlie blind; and Me.ssrs. Pratt, Cran¬ 
dall and Prank, teaclicrs of the deaf mutes. Two of tho last named 
aro themselves deaf and dumb, and have been trained for tho positions 
they now hold. The Principal has had long experience in Now York 
to qualify him for his station, which lie has occupied about one year, 

Tho Asylum is visited weekly by a committee of six ladies, who 
examine the working of its internal organization, and wlio order all 
necosHary supplies for the comfort of the inmate,s. Tlie course of 
studios pursued is similar to that in tho common schools of the State, 
including music and drawing. There are two pianos—one in each 
biiilding-r-fur tho use of the inmates. The blind wore engaged yes¬ 
terday foronoon in oxcreises in grammar and arithmetic. The work 
of course, was all mental, and fully equalled in point of prolicicncy 
that acquired by other children, more favored by nature. Questions 
involving long and difiicult calculntioris in compound mmibers .and 
proportion were answered, and the computations made mentally with 
a.s much detail as if hands and eyes were engaged on slate or black¬ 
board. A boy was called upon to recite a coinpo.sition ho had pre¬ 
pared on tho sulijoct of “ Dogs,” Ho described briefly their habits, 
etc., ill correct language, displaying, as all tho class did, good memory 
and intelligence. A grown girl had a cat in her arms during the ex¬ 
ercises, to which she seemed inucli attached, and the Principal re¬ 
marked that its appearance was owing probably to the fact that its 


mistress desirod pussj should liavo the benefit of the lecture on dogs, 
The reading exercises were interesting, The delicate touoh of the 
finger on the raised lettering, not much larger than long primer, (the 
size of this print,) enabled the scholars to read a chapter ftom tho 
Bible oorreotly and with facility; and when a handkerchief was 
thrown over the page and pressed clearly upon it, a blind girl repeat¬ 
ed the text as she moved her finger apin over the wbito surface and 
traced tho concealed letters and words. . 

An ingeniously constructed map of the United States, composed of 
over fifty pieces of wood, oaoh oorresponding exactly in form with 
States, Territories, and lakes, was used to impart instruotion in geogra¬ 
phy. A piaoo waa handed to a soholar, who, on ascertaining its 
sliape, announced what portion of tho country it represented; and 
after the map had been Woken up into many fragments, itwasreeon- 
Btructed in the most exact maimer by the same scholar, in far less 
time than such work is performed outside blind asylums. During 
school hours tlie girls are permitted to engage in knitting, bead-work, 
and sewing. It is intended, as soon as arrangement# can be com- 
plotod, to introduce the business of making looms, which has been 
found elsewhere to bo an employment well adapted for tho blind. As 
remarked, tho manner of instruction in the deaf and dumb classes is 
altogether different from that pursued with the blind. At the be¬ 
ginning, simple and well-known objects are exhibited, and signs made 
to describe them. Tho language of signs is then used, and gradually 
tlie scholar is brought to know the alphabet, then to write. In the 
less advanced class tho children write well, and readily understood 
the language in which the conversation was carried on. They all 
iqipeared bright and intelligent, with one or two exceptions. The 
Teachers aro both deprived, like their pupils, of tho organs of speech 
end hearing, and tho silence that prevails is only disturbed by shak¬ 
ing tho floor to attract attention. In tho advanced class, grammar, 
history, geography, writing, etc., are taught. In sacred and profiino 
history tbo scholars have made considerable progress. Selecting 
subjects for the purpose of testing their knowledge, full sketches of 
Napoleon, Columbus, and tho prophet Isiiinh, with dates and names 
of cities, battles, and rulers, are at once written on tho blackboard. 
Instruction is given in grammar by symbols, resembling tho oharac- 
teVr used - in'phonography.' The pnpils tire welf grounded Ih'ffils’ 
branch of knowledge, and tho system followed, though, to a stranger, 
might seem complex, yet it appeared to produce the most satisfactory 
results, 

Tlie deaf and dumb males are taught tho trade of shoe-making, and 
a director of their work is employed. All the shoes used by tlie in¬ 
mates are manufactured in the Asylum, and aro said to be of superior 
((uality. It is believed that an arrangement will be made with 
Nevada and Oregon for supporting in tho California institution the 
deaf and dumb and blind of those States. 


Nokth Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. —We have 
received a copy of tbo Deaf Mute Casket, a neat little sheet, pub¬ 
lished at tho above Institution, from which wo extract a few items. 

Tho present session commenced Sept, Ist, 1806. Since then the 
number of pupils has been largely increased. Seventy pupils had 
entered up to date—Nov. 15th, and those already heard from as de¬ 
sirous of entering, would increase the number to about ninety. Of 
tho number then in attendance, fifty-three were deaf and dumb, and 
twenty-four blind. 

The In.stitution is in a prosperous condition, but much remains to 
1)0 done. There aro many deaf and dumb and blind children in tho 
State who ought to be sent to tho Institution to bo educated, and an 
appeal is made to the members of tho Legislature to look them up in 
thoir respective districts and send thorn to school. 

The following item, also from the Casket, tells its own story: 

Base Ball. —Our deaf mute pupils and employees aro very fond 
of this interesting game, and have organized a club, which they call 
the “ (lallaudct Baso Ball Club.” The club plays three afternoons 
in each week. Mr. Chas. M. Grow, one of our toac!iors,is President, 
and Stanford L. Nichols, Secretary of tho club. The Principal and 
other officers, sometimes join them in the game. 
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Nbw Yobk iNSTiioTiosiT.— Our friend, John 11. Jlurnet, of New 
Jersey, writes as follows, under date of Jau. 12th ! . • 

"I was at the New York Institution a week ago, The altorationa 
and repairs wore rapidly progressing, and it was expected that the 
buiidings would bo ready for oooupation by tho middle of tlio month, 
(Jan.) The pupils wore beginning to return witliout being notified ; 
some, because the friends, who rooeivod them temporarily when tho 
school was dismissed on account of the fever, found it ineonvonient 
to keep them longer, and others boeauso their parents were too’anx« 
ious to wait, Uy tho end of tho month, tho buildings, which I found 
nearly deserted at Christmas, will probably bo crowded with four 
hundred deaf mutes, ^’he venerable Principal, Dr. H. P, Poet, L. 
L. D,, hashad a severe attack of rheumatism in his left hand and 
foot, but was better when I loft. Though confined half tho time to 
his bed, his mind seemed as clear and, his judgment as sound as in 
his best days. • 

ThefO' haye been seven deaths in tho Institution during tho year, 
among more than four hundred pupils. Two girls, last spring, by 
scarlet fever; two girls in November, by tho epidemic (typhoid fe¬ 
ver) which broke up the school for the time, (partly caused by a de- 
fioienoy in tho supply of water, now remedied by tho introduction of 
tho Croton water,) and throe boys by accident j all cases of hoodless- 
ness, in violation of tho rules of tho Institution. One of them 
walked on tho railroad directly in ft-ont of an advancing train, as if 
in a dream.” 


We learn, with pain, of the decease of Miss Kate Robinson, a 
graduate of American Asylum, and a remarkably intelligent semi- 
mute. She was, previous to tho late civil war, a private teacher in 
the family of a Southern planter, (in Alabama, we think,) but at tho 
time of her death was connected with tho New York Institution.— 
She was well known in a largo circle of appreciating friends who 
will share our regret at her departure. 


Ohio Institution roa tub Deaf and Dumb. —We have received 
the fortieth Report of this Institution. 5 ,: !. . 

The whole number in attendance during tho year has been one 
hundred and eighty—one hundred and five males, and seventy-five 
females. Left during the year—thirty. Present number one hun¬ 
dred and fifty. 

The present buildings of tho Institution are not sufficient for the 
accommodation of the mutes of the State, and others are in process 
of construction. Ohio has done nobly for her mute population and 
other public charities, and tho time is not far distant when tlicre will 
bo ample room for all who conic. 

The health of tho pupils has been good, and no death has occurred 
during tho past year. 

Total receipts, $152,003.08 

Total expenses, ' 32,012.00 

This is a free school for mutes belonging in the State, and is a 
State Institution. 


PiiorosED Removal.— Me.asures are being taken to provide larger 
and more commodious buildings for tho Institution for tho Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, at San Francisco, California. Tho present loca¬ 
tion is a poor one, and very inconvenient. The buildings are not 
sufficient for tho wants of those who are educated there, and it is 
much hoped that the Legislature will make an ample appropriation 
for the wants of the Institution. 


PmisoNAL.—Mr. Henry J. Haight, of Now York, is abroad in 
company with his parents and brotiiors. 

Mr. Henry Moore, (Am. Asylum), i.s now in Paris, Franco, study- 
ing drawing and painting under Jerome, 

Mr, Henry W, Sylo, (Am. Asylum and N. Y. Institution,) is now 
in London, Bnglatid, on a visit to his relations. 

John Carlin, Hsq,, a well known muto artist, has a studio at 1227 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mr, John Witschief, (N. Y, Institution,) resigned a clerkship at 
Washington last April, and went to Germany, on a visit to his rela¬ 
tives ; ho returned in Sept, last, having had a very pleasant journey, 
of which we aro promised some account for the Gawte. 

Albert P. Barnard, who left Boston for California about five years 
ago, has relurnod, and is now stopping with his sister, Mrs. Geo.,' 
Kent, at Amherst, N. II. Wo aro not informed of tho rc.asons of 
his return, nor of his future intentions. 

We make tho following extract from tho mossago qf Governor 
Bullock of Mass, to the Legislature, on its assembling for tho annual 
session. Wo make no comments, but only present it as showing the 
thoughts of a good portion of tho people of Massachusetts, at loust of 
that part of them who have given the subject their attention.. We 
shall watch tho proceedings of the Legislature with interest as far ns 
they pertain to this matter, and shall report thorn for the benefit of 
our readers. 

PROVISION FOR DEAF UUTltS. 

“ For successive years tho deaf mutes of the Commonwcaltb,through 
annual appropriations, have been placed for instruction and training 
in tho Asylum at Hartford, While, in tho treatment of those un¬ 
fortunates, science was at fhult and methods werb crude, in tho ab¬ 
sence of local provisions, this course, perhaps, was justifiable; but 
with the added light of study and experience, which have explored 
the hidden ways and developed the mysterious laws by which the 
recesses of nature are reached, I cannot longer concur in this policy 
of exp.'itriation. 

For I confess, that I share the sympathetic yearnings of tho people 
of Massachusetts towards these children of the State, detained by in¬ 
dissoluble chains in tho domain of silonoe. Their rigid grasp wo 
may never relax, but over unseen wires, through the soeroingly im- 
jiassablo gulf that separates them from their fellows, we may impart 
no small amount of abstract knowledge and moral culture. They 
are wards of tlie tState. Then, as ours is tho responsibility, be ours 
also tho grateful labor. And I know not to what supervision we 
may more safely trust this delicate and intricate tusk, than to tho 
matured experience which has overcome the greater difficulty ot 
blindness .superaddod to privation of speech and hearing. To no 
other olijcct of phihinthrojiy ivill the uvarm heart of Massachusetts 
respond more promptly. Assured as 1 am, on substantial grounds, 
that legislative action in this direction will develop rich sources of 
private beneficence, I have tho honor to recommend that tho initial 
•steps bo taken to provide for thi.s class of dependents within our own 
Commonwealth. Should this jiolicy bo adopted, I have every reason 
to believe that it would eventually result in a permanent decrease of 
tho present annual expenditure for their support.” 

The Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate says that, though the Asylum 
for Deaf, Dumb and Blind in that State was diverted from its pur- 
posc.s during the war, it has since been re-organized on its old basis, 
under a corps of select teachers, matrons, Ac. 
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THIS EAHBY EDUOATION OF DKAF MUTE OHILDUEN. 

Kinp IlHABBa,— -You lift?# heard of deaf muta obildren, and per* 
haps Been them. Bid you ever tlduk what it is to bo deaf from iu- 
fanoy 7 Never to hear the voieo of your dear mother and father, and 
brotliors and sisters and tViends, nor the uinging of birds, nor music, 
nor one of the many sweet, agreeable, soul stirring sounds that God 
has made to delight our ears—never to hear the sweet name of Jesus 
spoken, nor the grand name of JwtovAu—not to be able to speak one 
word yourself—to grow up in ignorance of your Creator and of your 
own immortal soul—a perfect little heathen among Christians,—shut 
out, simply by your oars being closed, from all the intellectual and 
spiritual blessings of Christianity and civilized life, to be shut away 


mute ohlldren, Most of tho reasons that have boon pleaded for this ! 
neglect have not existed in necessity, and ought not to have existed 
at all, 

There is one groat obstacle to tho early instruotlon of deaf mute 
children which we sadly deplore and whioh ought not to exist, viz: 
an impression that the parents and fhmily friends of those children 
have, that they can do little or nothing for them at homo, oonse- 
quently they attempt but slightly to instruct them, pity them a great 
deal as “poor deaf mutes!" let them grow up to ten, twelve and 
fourteen years in uninstruoted ignorance, then send them away to an 
Asyfum or Institution for deaf mutes to learn a, b, o, cat, hat, dog, 
book, &o., and at the close of a term of eight or ten months at school, 
are astonished at their ability to write a considerable number of 
words and some brief sentenoes expressing their own thoughts, all of 
which and much more they ought lo have loafnod at homo years bo* 
fore,. JSow this ought to be changed, Tho art of instructing deaf 


from all free oomtnunion with your dear parents and dearest friends, mutes in written language is not a thing of magic. “ Few but ftill 
seeing them from day to day^ and from time to time, talking and of wisdom are the books of thp Library of God,” says Martin Tupper 
Jauahinir and eniovina areat delight which you could not at all un* Ip his beautiful quaint style. but well founded in the prinoi* 


laughing and enjoying great delight which you oould not at all un* 
jdarstand and share, beholding thorn and your other friends, kneeling 
.ar4 worshipping and singing and praising, and ougaging in soul-absorb- 
ing solemn nets, whioh you could not at all comprehend, and when 
your growing native intelligence and curiosity prompted you mutely 
to ask of them an explanation, their unsuccesstbl efforts to relieve 
your perplexity would only result in perplexing you yet more than 
before. All this, and much more, do little deaf mute children suffer 
while growing up in uninstruoted ignorance at liorao, Indeed, in all 
Christendom and heathendom we doubt if there can be found a class 


oiples of true mental soionoe and tho real nature of language well 
understood, say we, are the principles of the art of instructing deaf 
mutes in acquiring the use of written language. Were we to attempt 
to state what obiefly are these principles, wo should say briefly thus, 
In acquiring knowledge of the world around us the mind acts 
through the medium of the senses. In ease of the deprivation of the 
use of one or more of the senses, let tho others that wo have left us 
be made as early and as persistently as possible to act the part of 
the one that is lost. If tho ear is closed, and language cannot be 
audible, let the eye be made to take the place of the ear, and visible 
language be substituted for audible language. In case the eye and 
tho oar are both useless, lot tlie sense of touch be made to act tho 


of our fellow human beings in greater need of speoial regard, atton* the "“th useless. loi tne sense or touon pe maue to act tno 

j , i j * I uoa part of both tho aye and ear, and language he made or por¬ 
tion and njd, than httlo deaf mutes. A-nd yet, how little has over ^ practicable has been 

been done for their relief! JVom aM tWs oug/fr toje cAawyed. abundantly and beautifully proved in the well known and very re* 

It is now about fifty years since the first efiorts were made in this markable instance of Laura Bridgman, deaf mute and bUnd from 
* 1 , ta uuw uuuui, uiy jf * _* . a- -A early cUildbood, whose education was effected Bomo years sincQ most 

country Ibr tho jgttpegsfallyAktoJM 


of half a oenttny, 'many thouBahdf of dbaf mute porsOT^^ Have hem 
raised from the lowest condition of heathenish ignorance, to that of 
enlightened Christian intolUgcnco, a moderately well informed knowl¬ 
edge of books and tho affairs of life, and in some oases, to high in¬ 
tellectual culture. There has been, however, we think, all this while, 
a radical defect in the system of education pursued by the educators 
of deaf mutes; viz.: the primary instruction of deaf mute chil¬ 
dren has been neglected quite too much —the iinportancu of the early 
development of their mental powers—tho early training of their 
mental and moral habits— early leading them through those elemen¬ 
tary steps of hwwledge in the acquisition of alphabetic language — 
the learning of numbers and other exercises of tho juvenile intellect 
through which other children pass, and pass sucoessfully in the years 
of childhood, has been, to a great extent, ignored and neglected. 


For other children, whose ears are open to all the many sources of effort. 


of tho manual alphabet adurossed to the sense of touch, hrom ob* 
sorvations and repeated conversation with her, we have learned, what 
we somewhat grieve to acknowledge, viz, that her knowledge of lan¬ 
guage far surpasses in readiness of use and in correctness that of the 
majority of our deaf mutes on leaving tho Institution where they are 
educated. Now this ought not to bo. Yet it proves the power of 
habit and the need of an early acquired habit of the use of alphabetic 
language. It shows what early begun and long continued practice 
is capable of clfocting. 

This leads us to remark tho seoond of what we would call the 
fundamental principles of tho art of instructing deaf mutes in alpha¬ 
betical language, viz, habit the law of progress in all our mental ac¬ 
quisitions and in tho use of all our powers, both of mind and; body, 
imitation and practice produce habit. Habit governs us in all our 
actions. It is practice that makes us perfect. Early and persistent 
pi aoiice of the most difficult porforniances will at length enable us to 
accomplish them with the most perfect precision, and with little or 


audible instruction by which they are surrounded, and who, from 
early infancy, almost without effort, are continually learning words 
and gaining knowledge, wo have primary schools, ‘‘kinter gar- 
tens," and every possible facility for aiding their progress in edu¬ 
cation, while the little deaf mutes whose cars are closed, and knowl¬ 
edge from their minds “ at one entrance ” (and that the most nec¬ 
essary one.) “ quite shut out,” those poor little sinners whose diffi- 
eultics to bo overooine in the acquisition of language are ten times 
greater than those that ordinary children meet, are loft uninstructed 
till the ago of eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen years, and then— 
and then,—Oh how brief the time ! how meagre the appliances by 
which they have to “ hurry up ” their efforts to regain their lost ad¬ 
vantages ! 

We will hot attempt to enumerate and di- cuss here the reasons 
why provision has not been made for the early instruetbn of deaf 


Hero we must rest for the present our discussion of this extensive 
subject, for the limits of this article will not allow us to explain fully 
our thoughts upon it. We conclude therefore briefly by saying, let 
the education of deaf mute children in alphabetic language be begun 
as early as possible. If they can speak, cuoouriigo them to speak. 
Encourage them to learn tho names of objects and persons that inter¬ 
est them. Be careful not to tax their altcn'ion too severely. Vary 
and intermit the exercises of teaching with careful regard to their 
feeble power of attention. If need be, coax them with little childish 
rewards and praise them for their success. Keep a list of the words 
and little sentences that they can speak or write, or spell with their 
fingers, that they may see what they have accomplished Try, try, 
try, keep trying, and you will soon see progress. If the work prove 
difficult, as it doubtless will, remember tho end to be accomplished is 
worth trying for, and keep in mind tho wise saying of tho man of 
wisdom, “ If tho iron be blunt, and ho does not whet the edge, then 
must he put to tho more strength, but wisdom is profitable to di¬ 
rect.” * * * 
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•• ' 80 MAY ! LIVE. , ' ' 

^ So may I Jivo my span of Ufa ’ •' 

That age ahall come not bowecl with care, 

Not'wlhiared in the scenes of strife 
■ ■ ** Nor trouble, verging on despair ; i 

Not thronged with memorloa dark and wild. 

Not with remorse or anguish torn j , ’ 

Oh i be not thus my ago defded, , , ’ ’ *' 

My soul unhappy and forlorn. 

, ‘ So may I live my span of life 

Tliat in the twilight of its day, 

-A,-.j,-My labor done. I’ll feel the ripe, 

Calm readiness to pass away j 
No slighted duties taunting me. 

No just alarms, no false repose, 

But peace that takes of things to be, 

I’oaco which froni founts otcrual 6ows. 

Tlien whilst my eyes are dim and gray, 

I'o faith shall brightest views be given j 
And wlien ray oars are lieavy, they 
Will list to liarmonies of heaven ) 

Yea, deep cathedral airs shall come 
Warm from the sun of righteousness, 

To waft the weary pilgrim liomo : 

Redeemed by mercy, saved by grace, n. 


PW WAY OP PAYING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The following is an amusing account of the way a farmer was 
taught how cheaply he could take the paper. The lesson is worth 
pondering by a good many men ‘ we wot of.’ 

“ You have hens at home, of course. Well, I will send you my 
paper for one year, for the products of a single hen for one season; 
and the proceeds. It seems trifling, preposterous to imagine the 
products of a single hen will pay a subscription; perhaps it won’t, 
but I make the offer.” 

“ Done,” said farmer B., ” I agree to it,” and appealed to me as 
a witness to the offer.” 

The fanner went off apparently much elated with his conquest; 
the editor wont on his way rejoicing. 

Time rolled around, the world revolved on its axis, and the sun 
moved in its orbit as it formerly did ; the farmer received his paper 
regularly, and regaled himself with the information from it, and said 
he-was surprised at the progress of himself and family in general 
information. 

Some time in the month of Soptemhor, I happened to be up again 
in the ofiioe, when who should enter but our friend, farmer B. 

“IIow do you do, Mr. B?” said the editor, extending his hand 
his countenance lit up with a bland smile ; “ tak'e a chair and be 
seated, fine weather wo have.” 

“ Yes, sir, quite fine indeed,” ho an.swerod, and thou a short si¬ 
lence ensued, during w'hich our friend B. hitched his chair backward 
and forward, twirled his thumbs iihstractedly, and .spit profusely.— 
Stilting up quickly, ho said, addressing the editor, “I have brought 
you the proceeds of that hen.” 

It was •■imusuig to see the peculiar expression of the editor, as he 
followed the farmer down to the wagon. I could hardly keep my ris- 
ibles down. 


'Wlion at the wagon tho farnior ootnmonowl handing over lo the ed¬ 
itor tho prodnots, amounting to oightoon pnllots, worth twelve ami a 
half eontg oaoH,; and a uurobor of doi!Oi^of eggs, malting in tho ag. 
grogttte, at the least ealonlation,. one dollar and fifty oentamora than 
the prioe of the paper. - , , . - 

" No need," said he, “ of men not taking a ffiroily nowspapar, and 
paying for it too, I don’t miss this from my roost, yet I have paid 
for a year’s subscription and over. All folly, sir; there’s no man 
but what oan take a newspaper; it’s charity, you know, commonood 
at home." ; ■ . . . '--i, 

” But," said the editor, « I will pay you for what is over tiie sub¬ 
scription, I did not intend this as a means of profit, but rather to ‘ 
oonvinoo you. I will pay—\ - 
“ Not a l)it of it, sir; a bargain is a bargain, ami I am amply paid’V 
sir—doubly paid, sir; and whenever a neighbor makes the complaint ' 
I did, I will relate to him the hen story. Good day, gentlemen.”— 
A</. Rev, ^ 

The dwelling house of Mr. Isaao J, Gilbert, .Derby Narrows, Ot., 
we are sorry to say, was partially destroyed by fire on last Christmas 
evening. The fannly, with tho exception of two deaf mute daugh¬ 
ters were absent at Birmingham when the fire broke out. The dog, 
faithful follow, about 0 o’clock set up a moat doleful howl, giving the 
first alarm of fire, which was discovered to Imj in one of the ebam- 
bors. How it originated is unknown, but must have been aooidontal,. 
as there liad been a ligiitcJ candle removed from tho room whore tho 
fire was first seen. Tiro flames spread rapidly and threatened conj- 
plete destruction of the house and its contents. Tlie citizens and 
firemen, however, were promptly ofi hand, and worked like beavers, 
saving tho ftirnituro in the lower story and part of the house. The 
chambers, with beds, bedding, clothing, ikc., were entirely burnt out. 
Estimated loss from $1500 to $2000; insured for $800. 

Wo learn, from a private letter since received from one of the 
daughters of Mr. Gilbert, that tho losses of the family in the way of 
furniture, clothing, &c,, were promptly made good by the liberality 
of friend,s. Both the ladies are graduates of Hartford, one of them 
Jioing the widow of James L. Wheeler, long a teacher at Hartford) 
whose death is noticed elsewhere. 


CHIPS. 

-An armless shoemaker in Cincinnati does the finest quality of 

sewed work with his toes. 

-A school teacher recently starved to death in the streets of 

London. 

-Tho standing armies of Europe amount to about six million 

men. 

-^'riio little yacht “Hod, White and Blue,” of 2 1-2 tons burtbon 

wliieh sailed from New York last summer with two men and one dog 
has sucoeedod in crossing the ocean. Three others made on the same 
principle left: Sandy Hook about a week or two ago with fourteen 
men in eacli and oomiminded by experienced seamen. It is said that 
they may get across tho ocean in about 20 days if at all. A son of 
.Tames G. Bennett, of tho N. Y. Herald, and Peter Lorillard are 
among the party. Foolhardy ! 

-James Gordon Bennett, Jr., is said to bo engaged to Miss 

Dix, only daughter of our new minister to Franco. 

--'file locust has been introduced in a fashionable Rc.staurant 

in I’aris. Frenchmen now can bo said to eat almost everything, 
snails, frogs, locusts, horses, donkeys and grass. 

-.John B. Gough, the well known lecturer, returns an mcomo 

of some $13,000. 
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AccioentaIi Deathb.—Wb are iiidobtad to tho book kept at the At Martha’* yineyard, July, 18^3, Benj. K. Brown, (1865,) to Prudence 1). 

Ainprlean ANyluRi, at llartlurd, Coniii, for the following chapter of Oscar Kinsman, (1840,) and liovlnla M. WDllnins, (1880,) wore married by 

accidents as well us for most of tlie marriages and deaths in this Bov. Wm. IV. Turner, Juno 12,1882. Ilesideuoo, Pjwldcuoo, W, I. 
mnnbcr of tho (jAmm^—Bci. . ; - 


marriages 


Nathan A. Rmith, (Am. Asylum, 1844,) was killed at Milford, 
Conn, in Sept. 18QU, by being run over by a railroad train;, . 

Nathaniel M, Prosoott, (Am. Asylum, 1850,) killed on tho Oonn. 
River Railroad, at Northampton, Mass., Oot. 20, 1804. 

Sylvester Clough, (Am. Asylum, 1851,) killod on a railroad at 
•, Wentworth, N. H., Oot. 20,1804, , v . 

/Wm. McLaughlin, (Am. Asylum, 1847.) killod on a railroad near 

^rovWenco, R. R,; Jano 18,^ .. 

A 

j SutOinE.—'Mrs. Abigail S. Tyler, (Am. Asylum, 1845,) wife of 

' Royal G. N, Tyler,' (Am. Asylum, 1844,) bung herself, in a fit of 
derangement, at Wallingford, Conn., Oot. 20,1804. 






Our intention in going back to 1802 in the Deaths and Marriages, 
is to givo all our mute friends an opportunity of knowing what 
ohangos hnvo taken place in our community sinoo tho suspension of 
tho Guide. Wo give rcsideuooa when known, otherwise only tho 
names. And wo give nothitig which wo do not know to bo a fact, 

Tho year following each name la tho year when tho person waa at school, said 
school being, unless otherwise stated, tlic American Asylum nt Hartford, Conn. 

In Boston, Mass. Jan. 2Jst, by Bov. Pliineas Stowe. Mr. Oliarlcs P. Wise of 
Boston, to ^lisa Jennie L. Hardy, of .Manoliester, Mass. Both deaf mutes and 
graduates of tho American Asylum. 

At Klitahotli CUy, N. J., Oct. 3rd, 1880, Mr. Cliarlos K. W. Strong, of Vt., 
(Am. Asylum and New York Institution,) now a clerk in tlie Treasury Boparl- 
ment at Washington, to .Miss t'anny Frooinaii, a daughter of tlie late llev. .Mr. 
Freeman, wtio, with liis wife, was murdered in India several years ago, for 
which reason Queen Victoria granted the daughter an annuity wliicli was to 
bo discontinued at her marriage. 

In Marysville, Oal., Nov, U, 1866, David Q. Atkinson and Mbs Jane A, B.as- 
sett, both deaf mutes, 

(leovgo Campbell, (I860,) to Sarah M. Qihson, (1860,) Oat, ISC."!. 

llalph II. AtwiKKl, (1848,) to Alary A, Perkins, (1862,) Nov. 24; 1603. 
They live at Columlms, Ohio. 

Philo W. Packard, (1810,) to Annie R. Watson, (1847,) Feb. 22, 1801, at 
Dawrence, Ma-ss. llesidenoe, Cliirlestown, Mas.s. 

In Harttbrd, Conn.,.Tune 20, 1881. Charles T. (lilbert, (1852,) to Mary K. 
Could, (hearing), llesidenoe, Watertown, Conn. 

In Westlbrd, Vt., Nov. 18, 1884, Mark Wilkins, (1851,) to Marietta Tyler, 
(1818). Ilesidence, Nurtli Bnineli, N. II. 

James 0. Wilkins, (IS61,) to Mary li. Pratt, (1863,) Nov. 28, 1803. Besi- 
dence. North Branoli, N. 11. 

At Springfiold, Miiss.,-- Royal 0. N. Tyler, (1844,) to Bathsheba H. 

Pease, (181:!). 

In Uartford, Conn., - 1805, Hir.am Grant, (1838,) to Frances A. Gregory, 

(18411). llesidenoe, llartford, Conn. 

JCdson Hnlett, (1862,) to Evelino W. Nickerson, (1852.) Oot. 25, 1885. 

” Do Witt Tmisley, (Ohio Institution,) an<Uatc teacher in American Asylum, 
to Sonliroiiia N. McClure, 18511,) Oct. 28, 1805. 

.Tol) A. Bi-ightman, (1810,) to Alary H. Swift, (1850,) Aug. 21,1806. Resi¬ 
dence, New lJedfin'<i. Mass. 

At Uni'i, N. V,, Feb, 12, 1803, Daniel W. Phelps, (1830,) to Gertrude John¬ 
son, (1841). IteHidence, AVashingtem, 1). C. 

At Ouole, Wisconsin, April 3, 1883, Washington Farrcc, (AVisconsin In¬ 
stitution,) to Amanda Kno, (1817). 

At Greenlield, Miss., May ti, 1883, By Kcv. Wm. AV. Tumor, James H. 
AVhittlcsey, (1810,) to Helen M. Stebbins, (1845). Residence, Dcerheld, 
Alass, m 

AVm. byndo, (1832,) to Sally Coffin, (1837,) Juno 14, 1883. ItesidenCe, 
Boston, Alass. 




In Trenton, !^, 3 , Jdh. lit,' 186#, Sr. p. H. Skinner, a blind man, editor of 
the Magaiino,‘t TAe MuU and the Blind,” He devoted both his life and 
his property to tho maintainanco and instruction of colored blind and deaf route 
children, and endureil muoli perseoution and many privations in tlieir oanso. 
He and his school had been located at Washington, D. C., Niagara Falls, and 
other places. At the time of ids doatli it was located in Trenton, N. J. Tlia 
building was sat on fire a week after his doatli, during the absence of his family, 
and totally destroyed. He leaves a widow and one son, His widow is eitlier 
deaf and Uumb or a semi-muto, wo aro not certain which, wo only know she be¬ 
longs to our class of people. 

In Manchester, N. H., Deo. 28th, 1806, Mrs. Adeline D., wife of Rotiert L. 
Livingstone, aged GO years. She batl throe sons, all deaf mutes, viz: Hiram 
L., J. Edwin, and Robert D. 

In Gloucfsler, Mass., Oct 6 th, 1806, Ellen Walon, (Araerioan Asylum,) wife 
of Malaohi Andrews. Mr. Andrews never was in any school for deaf mutes, 
but his constant intercourse with mutes has made him ijulte as intelligent as 
tho ordinary average. 

At East JalTroy, N. IL, Oot 9th, 1866, Eldad A. Prescott, (American Asy¬ 
lum,) aged 48. 

At AVorcestor, Alass., Feb. 11, 1866, Air. Edward W. Denny, (American Asy¬ 
lum,) aged 64. Ho loft a widow, a mute like himself. 

In Columbia, 8 . C., sbortly before Gen. Sherman’s army reached that place, 
Wm. Howell, a graduate of the Now York Institution, and eitensivcly known 
among tho deaf and dumb. He was a very intelligent semi-mute, and a man 
of generous impulses, wliicli led liirn, at tlie beginning of tlie late civil war, to 
tlirow himself into tho ranks of tlio rebel volunteers. Ho shared in tlie attack 
on Fort Sumter, but soon reth’eil from tlie rebel service. It is belioveil that ho 
became sick of tho rebellion and wished to re-visit his friends at tlie North, but 
found himself unable to get away, before death oalled him. His ago was not 
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wife of Daniel Arnolil, aged 78. She waa an unoilucatod deaf mute .of remarka¬ 
ble intclligenoe, considering licr privations. She had two sisters, two daugh¬ 
ters and two nieces iloaf and dumb ; and in tho ascending line, an undo of lier 
motlior. She was a native of Orange, N J., and married there lu, her youth to 
a lieiiring man, with wlicm slio removed to western Now York, where she lived, 
perforniing well the duties of a wife and motlier, tor more tlian half a century. 
She had a son, a smart, eloquent man, besides tho two deaf mute daughters 
licforo mentioned. Bctli the dauglitors married liearing men avid none of their 
children are mutes. Tlio younger, F'anny Arnold, died many years ago ; the 
older, Mrs. .Jane Kloskler, lives in one of the nortli-western States. 

At Cumberland, R. I., Doc. Gth. 188(1, Mrs. Jane A. Freeman, (formerly 
Miss Newcomb, of Sandwich, Mass., ond graduate of American Asylum,) of 
Cancer, aged 01. 

At Derby, Conn., Deo, l2tli, 1863, of Consumption, James L. AVheeler, (Am. 
Asylum 1812, and a graduate also of Now York Institution,) foiMnauy years a 
teacher in tlio Anioriiian Asylum. 

Pai-iicll Fowler, (.A.merican Asylum 1817,) died March, 1864, ag«l 76. 

Charlotte A. Ncttietoii, (Ainoricau Asylum 1858,) died of consumption, Juno 
27tli, 1804. 

Jonathan F’. Marsh, son of Jonathan P. .Marsli, of Boston, Mass,, died at tho 
American A.sylum, wliile a pupil, July 3d, 1884, of congestive fever. 

Mr.s. llcbeeca Bartlett Hatch, (.American Asylum, 1838,) died Deo. 21, 1803, 
at G desburgh. Ill., whore alic had lived for many years. 

At Soutbingtou, Cmm., Jan. 1805, Charles A. Byington, (American Asylum, 
I860,) of consumption. 

At AA’eUfleet, Ma.ss., Feb. !)th, 1805, of consumption, Hannah AI. Jordan. 

At Pepiiernll, Mass., Nov., 1«61, Harvey A. Parker. 

At Weiilell, i\ta.ss., Feb. 1801, Nelson Kelley, (American Asylum, 1831). 

At Pcpperell, M.ass., Sept. 30tli, 1885, of cancer in the stomach, Wm. B. 
Richardson, (American Asylum, 182(1,'. 

Frank B. Reynolds, (American Asylum, 1857,) died of rlieumatic fever, 
Nov., 1885. 

Cimrlc.s H. Chandler, (American Asylum, 1854,) died Oct. 2.’nd, I 860 . 

Artem'is Gates, (American Asylum, 1835,) died July 1th, 1885. 

At Augusta, Ate., Alarch, 1885, .lames Burbank, (.American Asylum, 1826). 

At Boston, Mass., July, 1885, Caroline Gale, (American Asylum, 1825). 

At Esse.v, Mass., August, 1882, of con.sumpliou, Lydia Bracy, (American 
Asylum, 1840.) wife of Ira Poland, (American Asylum). 

At West lleuuikcr, N, H., March .5th, 1862, Mary Smith Brown, (American 
Asylum, 1825,) wife of Thomas Brown, (American Asylum, 1822,) aged 61 
years. 

At Hartford, Conn., June Otli, 1803, Sybil S. Rich.ards, (American Asylum, 
1827,) wife of Prof. Wilson Wliitou of the American Asylum, aged 50 years. 








